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SCIENCE AND ETHICS 


ROFESSOR A. V. HILL, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh’s successor in the Presidency of the 

British Association, could have chosen no more 
immediate and important question for his presidential 
address at Belfast on Wednesday than the relation between 
science and ethics—with particular reference, inevitably, to the 
use of such weapons as the atomic bomb. If the problem 
posed were simple a President of the British Association would 
not waste his audience’s time by discussing it. It only becomes 
simple when the distinction between the exploratory work of 
science and the application of the fruits of scientific discovery 
are emphasised. The former involves intellectual qualities, the 
latter moral. “ The fundamental principle of scientific work,” 
said Dr. Hill, “ is unbending integrity of thought, following the 
evidence of fact wherever it may lead.” No one will question 
that as a motive. But then? A general maxim of scientists, 
particularly in the field of medicine, is that discoveries— 
penicillin, streptomycin, cortisone—should be made _ the 
property of the whole world for the common benefit. But, 
asks Dr. Hill, what of the research chemist in a great industrial 
establishment ? Is he to share his discoveries with trade rivals ? 
Or the development of radar by Sir Robert Watson Watt and 
others—should that have been kept secret? Radar was 
primarily defensive, but, pursues Dr. Hill relentlessly, if the 
best defence is offence, as it often is, must not the same diligence 
be devoted to the development of secret offensive weapons ? 
Scientists are employed by Governments or private firms to 
make discoveries, and while the scientist must have the same 
freedom of conscience as any other citizen “ freedom does not 
extend to giving away other people’s property, whether of 
goods or of knowledge.” There is unquestionably a moral duty 
on society to decide how the discoveries of science should be 
applied, and whether some of them should be applied at all. 
But what of the individual scientist himself? If Rutherford 
had foreseen to what the splitting of the atom might lead should 
he have dropped his researches at the outset—knowing that 
another scientist elsewhere might go on where he had stopped, 
and confer on the country he worked for supreme military 


offensive power? In the end there is no answer to these 
essential questions but for humanity to face them on an inter- 
national scale, leaving the scientists to “ follow the evidence of 
fact wherever it may lead,” but banning by common agreement 
the use of those discoveries against whose application its moral 
sense rebels. That is a moral problem in whose solution 
scientists as scientists can give no help. The community, in 
approaching it, as the Duke of Edinburgh most rightly added, 
must base itself on Christian principles. 


Moussadek’s Progress 


The United States, according to Mr. Hassibi, adviser on 
oil to Dr. Moussadek, “by being hoodwinked by John 


Bull, has unwittingly lost favour with the Persians.” 
That variation of the usual charge that London is in 
bondage to Washington will no doubt not afflict the American 
people unduly. Dr. Moussadek’s almost contemptuous 
rejection of the Anglo-American proposals put before him by 
Mr. Churchill and President Truman has indeed dispelled the 
last shred of sympathy for Persia lingering in odd corners of 
the United States, and united Britain and America as they 
never have been united on this issue since all the trouble started. 
The Anglo-American offer was conspicuously fair. It 
included the submission of the question of the amount of 
compensation due to the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company to the 
International Court of Justice at The Hague; the provision 
for arrangements between the Persian Government and the 
A.O.LC. for “ the flow of oil from Persia to world markets ”; 
the removal by Britain of restrictions on export to Persia and 
on Persia’s use of blocked sterling; the payment by America 
of ten million dollars to meet Persia’s immediate needs. Mr. 
Acheson on Wednesday demonstrated the equity of the offer 
convincingly. But Dr. Moussadek will have none of it, and 
America is told that her $10m. should be ten times as much. 
What is the next move to be ? On the Persian side the next 
move is with the Majliss, which Dr. Moussadek has summoned 
for next Wednesday. What no doubt he is hoping is to play 
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off Britain and America against one another, though there is 
little more room for illusion about that; or to work on the 
assumed anxiety of both about the domination of Persia by 
the Communist Tudeh Party, and the fear of Russian action 
on the northern frontier; or the still greater fear of Persia’s 
relapse into complete political and economic chaos. In all 
this the nationalist drum will be thumped hard, and it may for 
the moment be thumped successfully. Dr. Moussadek has 
displayed an effective Oriental adroitness so far, but members 
of the Majliss may have had time before Wednesday to reflect 
on the state to which the Prime Minister has reduced their 
country and feel little disposed to ‘salute him as a national 
hero. But of course there is always Mr. Alton Jones. 


The South African Crisis 


All that can be said about South Africa at the moment 
is that something is blowing up that will leave the last state 
of the Union worse than the first. It may be a General 
Election; if so a bitter campaign, leaving the losers angry 
and resentful, can be counted on. It may be increasing resis- 
tance to the apartheid laws, met by increasingly vigorous 
repressive measures by the Government; so far well over three 
thousand arrests have been made, and active resistance has 
made its first appearance in Natal, where provincial opinion 
as a whole is anti-Malan. It may be a deadlock between the 
so-called High Court of Parliament, which, since the Union 
Party refuses to recognise it, is not merely a purely political 
but a purely party body, and the Supreme Court of the Union. 
It may be an open declaration for a republic by the National- 
ists, who would then fight the election on that single plank. 
For the moment the dominant issue is the constitutional crisis 
foreshadowed by the expected collision between the new poli- 
tical court and the long-standing judicial court. The latest 
stage in the conflict is marked by the unanimous decision of 
the Supreme Court of the Cape Province that the Act estab- 
lishing the High Court of Parliament is invalid. That issue now 
goes to the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of the 
Union, which may be expected to endorse the provincial 
court’s decision. What in that case will remain for Dr. Malan ? 
Either to give up the struggle and acknowledge the invalidity 
of the Separate Representation of Voters Act, which was the 
starting-point of the whole legal tangle, and he certainly 
will not do that; or to dissolve Parliament in the hope 
that after a General Election he may command a sufficient 
majority in the two Houses of Parliament to be able to make 
constitutional changes constitutionally; or to disregard legality 
altogether and go his way regardless of the Appellate Court. 


Elections in Japan 


Much bustle and confusion has been caused in Japanese 
political circles by the Prime Méinister’s decision to 
dissolve the Diet and to hold elections for the House of 
Representatives on October Ist. Mr. Yoshida’s move, 
which was wholly unexpected, seems to have been largely 
influenced by his fear of the acknowledged aspirations and the 
expanding influence of Mr. Hatoyama. The Liberal Party, 
although after three-and-a-half years in office its popularity 
is on the down-grade, still dominates the electoral scene, and 
is unlikely to be seriously challenged at the polls by its weakling 
rivals. But Mr. Yoshida’s position as its leader is not so 
secure since the return to political life (from which he had 
until recently been excluded by the American occupation 
authorities) of Mr. Hatoyama. The position within the party 
framework of these two men is not dissimilar to the position 
within the British Labour Party of Mr. Attlee and Mr. Bevan, 
the main difference being that if Mr. Hatoyama challenges his 
leader successfully there will be (among other things) more, 
not less, rearmament. Meanwhile the impending elections 
have created a convenient vacuum in which the case of the 
two imprisoned British sailors at Kobe has automatically to 
be shelved, an outcome which will give the Japanese, among 
whom the renascence of nationalism is being inevitably 
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accompanied by a more or less covert xenophobia, the agree- 
able feeling that they have scored, in a clever and irritating 
way, off one of their erstwhile conquerors. Whatever happens 
at the polls on October Ist, the trend of Japanese feeling and 
action towards foreigners is likely, on a long view, to become 
increasingly arrogant and intolerant. 


General and Governor 


A great deal may yet happen before November 4th, but 
the course of the American Presidential campaign so far has 


already justified one conclusion. There is going to be 
no easy voyage for the Republican candidate. Of his 
sincerity and highmindedness there is no question. But few 


would be disposed to credit his supporters as a whole with those 
qualities. And when it comes to political judgement Governor 
Stevenson, equally sincere and highminded, has a heavy 
advantage. He would never have made the mistake into which 
General Eisenhower, badly advised by his presumptive 
Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, fell in talking of liberating the 
various territories in Europe and Asia over which Russia has 
extended her domination. Nothing could have provided better 
matter for Communist denunciation of “ American aggres- 
sion” or caused more concern to Americans anxious for the 
restoration of peace, not the extension of war. “Patriotism,” Mr. 
Stevenson declared, as first reaction to the Eisenhower speech, 
“is not hatred of Russia; it is love of the liberty of men and 
mind in which it was born,” and it was on the basis of that 
liberty that the Governor was able to appeal effectively to the 
negroes in the north, while the General was holding unexpect- 
edly successful meetings among the whites of Georgia and 
other southern States. And in denouncing the Taft-Hartley 
Act (even though President Truman invoked it reluctantly 
during the recent steel dispute) he was proposing to free Labour 
from what it considers a shackle. With President Truman 
making at least as much ground for Governor Stevenson as the 
Governor can for himself the odds at the moment are definitely 
in the Democratic candidate’s favour. 


M. Pinay’s Second Round 


The economic task for his Government which M. Pinay out- 
lined in his speech at Caen last Sunday was one which could 
hardly be within that Government’s exclusive control. The 
French Prime Minister can promise not to raise’ taxes, not to 
devalue the franc and not to relax the effort to push down 
prices, and—such are his determination and past success— 
the French people can have reasonable confidence that he will 
keep his promise. But it is another thing to say that inflation 
must cease and that the present national effort must be main- 
tained. The first three items are policy, but the last two are 
aspiration. No French Government has yet succeeded in 
keeping the general price level in control or getting just that 
amount and kind of effort from the people that the situation 
demands. M. Pinay’s success so far in the economic field has 
been remarkable and he deserves every credit for it. But 
he will need to produce a few new tricks if he is to keep it up. 
That is not to say that he has yet squeezed every possible ounce 
of result out of the old ones. When he links the Government’s 
new housing and agricultural development plans with the 
encouragement of savings he is doing more than merely 
attempting to repeat his first great success in coaxing the 
Frengh people’s money out from under the bed. He is found- 
ing his capital projects on the rock of present abstinence instead 
of on the sand of Government over-spending. And when he 
talks of agricultural prosperity noi in terms of subsidised selling 
prices but in terms of reductions in costs he is still keeping 
his feet firmly on the ground. But he is not quite doing that 
when he speaks of stopping inflation and keeping taxes down 
and at the same time further developing the welfare services. 
He may have in mind some balancing cuts in Government 
expenditure. He may know of some more reliable means for 
getting prices down other than that of forcing them down by 
legal measures. But on that we must wait for further details. 
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THE UNIONS’ OPPORTUNITY 


HREE separate levels of trade union thought and 

action are at this moment clearly distinguishable. The 

President of the Trades Union Congress, Mr. Arthur 
Deakin, has said that wage claims should be made with reason- 
ableness and good sense. That statement, which is as near to 
the advocacy of a policy of wage restraint as the General 
Council of the T.U.C. can be expected to go, was accompanied 
by a few formal strictures on the Conservative Government 
and a few resounding assertions about the special rights of 
trade unions, without which a presidential address would hardly 
have seemed complete. It is permissible to hope that, although 
the General Council seems to be in two minds at the moment, 
its belief in the need for moderation comes uppermost and its 
concessions to the wild men will be kept in a strictly subsidiary 
position. But below the high level of Transport House comes 
the middle level of the mass of the delegates at Margate. 
These heard Mr. Deakin in silence when he said the right things 
and cheered him when he said the wrong things. Yet although 
it would be rash to judge the trade union movement by the 
demonstrations which its chosen representatives make in public, 
it may still be said that the movement as a whole, while not lik- 
ing wage restraint, might in the course of time come to accept it 
in some qualified form. It so happened that such a judgement is 
supported by one or two other signs, coming from various sec- 
tors of industry, including even engineering, of a wish to avoid 
extremes. In fact it is not impossible that the movement as a 
whole may progress in the direction of moderate views of the 
General Council, as expressed by Mr. Deakin. 

But there remains a third level of trade union activity, and 
it is the one that counts most of all in the next few weeks. It 
is the level of day-to-day wage negotiation by the unions them- 
selves. And here the outstanding central fact is the decision 
of the executive of the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions to recommend a ban on overtime work as 
a means of bringing pressure on the employers to grant a wage 
increase of £2 a week. This particular wage claim is so spec- 
tacular, and the number of other and smaller claims impending 
in other industries is so great, that it really counts for more than 
all the general arguments about wage policy in general, at 
Transport House and at Margate. If the engineers get their 
way—or rather if the extremist minority within the Amalga- 
mated Engineering Union, who forced their colleagues into 
their present position, get their way—then all talk of wage 
restraint elsewhere will become rather pointless. 

Yet it still remains hard to believe that the engineers as a 
body will be such fools—or, for that matter, such traitors to 
the true interests of the country and themselves—as to be led 
into extreme measures for the sake of a wage claim which is 
fantastic on the face of it. If they are, then it will be the biggest 
Communist triumph in this country since the war. Yet it 
is still difficult to believe that the unions which are only just 
beginning to wake up from a beautiful dream of wage increases 
going on for ever will allow themselves to be plunged straight 
into a nightmare of industrial chaos, bankruptcy and unemploy- 
ment. And it is difficult to believe that the engineering unions 
and employers can get through their present bout of bargain- 
ing without a salutary realisation of the healthy effects on both 
sides of real argument and a genuine attempt to square their 
conflicting interests with each other. Collective bargaining, 
within the law, is not a bad thing. It is a good thing. It is a 
pity we have not had more of it in the past seven years, and less 
of the facile assumption that wages and prices can both go up 
continuously, with the consumer footing the bill all the time. 
The engineers can still show the way to a more sensible world, 


in which they have no need to strike Communistic attitudes 
and in which, nevertheless, they need sacrifice none of the fun- 
damental rights of trade unions. The proposal of the National 
Union of General and Municipal Workers and the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union, who between them cover most 
of the unskilled engineering workers, that the dispute should be 
referred to arbitration is compatible with both good sense 
and the integrity of the unions. It is very much to be hoped 
that it will eventually secure the support of the other members 
of the Confederation, even though at the moment that hope 
may appear forlorn. 

A reasonable settlement of the engineers’ dispute might 
indeed mark a turn for the better in British economic affairs. 
There is already reason to believe that the tide is turning in 
the right direction. The trade union movement is steadily 
ridding itself of the menace of Communist influence. The 
resounding confirmation at Margate of the General Council’s 
decision to have no more truck with the London Trades Coun- 
cil, that notorious centre of Communist mischief-making, was 
a triumph for the policy which Mr. Deakin and other union 
leaders have been steadily pursuing for some years. The 
A.E.U. now becomes increasingly conspicuous as a main centre 
of Communist infection, to be cleaned up as soon as possible. 
The more general menace of industrial action as a means of 
political pressure against a Conservative Government has also 
been resisted with determination by the T.U.C. There is a 
healthy belief running through Mr. Deakin’s presidential address 
that the unions will be much happier, and much more useful to 
the community as a whole, if they stick to their proper business 
of looking after their members directly, rather than get too 
deeply involved in purely political manoeuvres. The decision 
of the Congress to force the General Council to produce a 
scheme for the extension of nationalisation showed that there 
are still many trade unionists who still want to play at politics, 
but at least that decision did not immediately affect the wage 
question. 

But there are still a lot more barriers to be overcome before 
we reach a new and more sensible industrial world. Curiously 
—though characteristically—Mr. Deakin managed on Monday 
to inclide in his speech, along with so much good sense, a con- 
siderable amount of bombastic and contradictory nonsense 
which, considered even as a concession to the groundlings, 
looks excessive and consequently somewhat dulls the hope of 
better things. What good did he think he could do by defend- 
ing the establishment of very large unions and referring to small 
ones in abusive terms, when nobody knows what is the opti- 
mum size for a trade union and everybody knows that levia- 
thans like his own T.G.W.U. have presented themselves with 
an insoluble problem of central control? And how does he 
reconcile his statement that employers have no right to exclude 
trade union members from their works with his repudiation 
of the suggestion that workers should be free to join a union 
or stay outside ? The only possible consistent principle in 
such cases is that of freedom. Workers should not be arbitra- 
rily penalised by employers simply because they choose to 
belong to a union. But neither should workers be arbitrarily 
penalised by unions simply because they do not choose to 
acquire a union card. Individuals must be free to choose. 
That is the principle for which the Tolpuddle martyrs fought 
and suffered and for which the Durham teachers have recently 
been fighting again. And Mr. Deakin would be more worthily 
employed in defending it than in challenging it. 

No liberal-minded citizen can feel very happy when bodies 
as powerful as those gathered at Margate cheer such challenges. 
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If trade unionists cannot educate themselves out of anti- 
democratic fallacies then nobody else will do it for them. Evi- 
dently many union leaders do not realise the virtue of con- 
sistency. But if they did realise it most of our esonomic troubles 
would be over. It would then be possible to cease repeating 
the platitude that the right way to get more money, and more 
real income, is to work harder. The absurdity of the attitude 
of the engineers, who first claim more money for the same work 
and then threaten to work less if they do not get their way, 
would then be even more plain than it is already. Yet it must 
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be admitted that pure consistency of thought, and the restraint 
it implies on the part of the unions, would be a lot to expect. 
It would be something quite new in the world of industrial 
relations, and it would be unrealistic to expect it to make its 
appearance overnight. But a long step towards it could be 
taken if the rest of the trade union movement would dissociate 
itself from the latest wage claim of the engineers, for the con- 
tradiction between that claim and the best interest of trade 
unionists as a body—their interest in national prosperity—is 
plain. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


T is possible to challenge the Home Secretary’s recom- 
mendation of a reprieve for John Thomas Straffen on the 
ground that his continued existence is of no benefit to 

himself and involves a considerable expense, and some possible 
danger, to society—though in fact the risk of his escaping from 
any place of incarceration in future is small. But in all the 
circumstances Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s decision must be 
approved. His trial raised interesting legal questions as to the 
admissibility of evidence, but in fact much more fundamental 
questions are involved. The letters from such authorities on 
mental aberration as Sir Russell Brain and Professor Wood 
Jones (the former’s, incidentally, a model of lucidity) in Mon- 
day’s Times plainly go to the root of the matter in declaring 
that what is commonly but loosely termed insanity is a defect 
of conduct, not of intellect, and that a redefinition and revision 
of the McNaghten rules (laid down by His Maijesty’s Judges 
in 1843 after the murder of Sir Robert Peel’s private secretary 
by one McNaghten) is urgent. A great deal has been learned 
about mental, moral and intellectual perversion in the last 
hundred and nine years. Even so it is a little startling, though 
no doubt the fact is incontestable, to find Sir Russell Brain 
asserting, and Professor Wood Jones apparently agreeing, that 
a man guilty of a serious crime may have known perfectly well 
what he was doing and perfectly well that it was wrong, and 
yet genuinely lacked sufficient moral control to prevent him 
from committing the act. The verdict “Guilty but insane” often 
seems merciful, but it is plainly unsatisfactory in the absence 
of any general agreement as to what constitutes insanity. The 
suggestion for a Royal Commission on the whole question 
seems fully justified. 
* * * “ 

It must be a very long time since the batting averages were 
headed by two amateurs—the only amateurs included in the 
first eighteen—and without opportunity to consult the records 
exhaustively I will risk the assertion that never before were 
the top two positions held by men who were still under- 
graduates when the season opened. I realise that there is 
not quite finality yet, for P. R. May is only a fraction of a 
point ahead of Hutton, who, even at this tail-end of the season, 
has still just time to displace the Cambridge and Surrey player. 
But since May played an innings of 197 this week and Hutton 
one of 120 the gap between them has (almost infinitesimally) 
widened. Yet all this illustrates what is sometimes known as 
the glorious uncertainty of cricket. In 1952 a Cambridge 
XI which included four Test .Match players in Sheppard, 
May, Warr and McCarthy, and one member of the Gentlemen’s 
XI, Marlar, failed to beat Oxford. And in 1951 Cambridge, 
with all those five players except McCarthy, actually lost to 
Oxford. Warr, indeed, is the only one of the five who has 
ever played on the winning side in a University match. Such 
is cricket. 

* * * * 

I can never reconcile myself to the idea that disasters are 
less disastrous because they bring out fine qualities in human 
beings. Attempts to justify war on that principle leave me 
cold. But it is impossible not to be astonished and impressed 
at the response to the Lynmouth appeal. The financial aspect— 
£300,000 given so far—is striking enough, but much more so 
is the statement issued a few days ago that there were still 


180,000 parcels of clothing still unopened and it would take 
weeks merely to discover their contents, much less allot them 
to beneficiaries. The further problem of disposing of super- 
fluity remains to be solved later. The Lynmouth disaster, no 
doubt, appealed in a special way to the imagination. Even 
so the demonstration of the innate generosity of the British 
people is impressive. By contrast the refusal of the British 
people to subscribe as much as £1,000 to a Bernard Shaw 
Memorial Fund is not uninstructive. I should not be prepared 
to argue that its instincts have misled it in either case. 
* * * * 

I was never a great hand at hobbies, but I am thinking of 
taking up a new one now. It is the breeding of death-watch 
beetles. I shall train these diligent little creatures to a high 
pitch of activity and enterprise, and then let them loose in the 
churches of those clergy who from time to time take me to task 
for views I may express on ecclesiastical subjects. I hope 
for very good results. This step, the execution of which I 
contemplate with considerable pleasure, is suggested by (not in) 
a letter from the Rev. Noel Mellish, Vicar of Beltonshaugh, 
Somerset. I have nothing whatever against Mr. Mellish (whom 
I do not know). Far from it. And I have no intention of 
sending him beetles. In any case that would be quite super- 
fluous, for his church is full of them already. There are more 
than enough to form the nucleus of my stud. As the church, 
restored early in the fifteenth century, dates back to St. 
Dunstan, it is felt that local effort (financial) to defeat the 
insects might fairly be supplemented from outside before they 
have brought the roof crashing down, as I trust my beetles 
will elsewhere. That seems to me reasonable. This paragraph 
contains all the information cheque-writers need. 

* * * * 


Longevity sometimes startles. The notice of the death of 
Canon W. L. Grane in the course of the past week had 
that effect on me, for I remembered well a volume, The 
Passing of War, by W. L. Grane, which made a considerable 
impression before 1914; it was actually first published in 1912. 
Its author was then well past middle age, and it is surprising 
to discover that he was still alive a week ago. His age was 97. 
(War, incidentally, has not yet passed.) 

* * * 


I am interested to observe that Mr. Henry Chellew, not 
unknown to readers of this column by reason of his connection 
with the ridiculous Académie et-Université Internationale (a 
large blue seal of which adorns his envelopes) has added to 
his existing distinctions of M.A. and LL.D. that of Professor. 
Which of them was conferred by the Académie Internationale, 
and what is the nature of the chair the Professor holds, are 
subjects on which reliable information would be welcome. 
But it is nice to hear of Mr. Chellew again. 

« & * * 
Stepping Heavenwards 

1. Who's Who 

2. Who Was Who 

3. Black’s Medical Dictionary 

4. The Book of Saints 
Cause and effect as between (3) and (4) are manifest. All the 
volumes are advertised (in this order) by Messrs. Black— 
most appropriately for the bereaved. JANUS. 
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Marriage, Society and the 
Church 


By Profcssor NORMAN SYKES, D.D. * 


O the contract of marriage,” observed Dr. Johnson to 
Boswell, “ besides the man and wife, there is a third 
party—Society; and, if it be considered as a vow, 
God; and therefore, it cannot be dissolved by their consent 
alone.” There is no question that the interests of all four 
parties to the marriage-contract coincide in holding that the 
ideal relationship is one of life-long monogamy. All would 
concur with Shakespeare’s sentiment : 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 

Admit impediments. Love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove; 

O, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark 

That looks on tempests and is never shaken. 

When such a steadfastness and stability are attained, society, 
the Church and the individuals achieve complete harmony. 
But unfortunately the ideal is not always realised, thanks to 
the fallibility of human judgement and the frailty of human 
flesh. When it fails of achievement, society has to take account 
of the fact, and to consider how far its best interests may 
be served by legalising something less than the ideal. At 
this juncture it often seems that the Church takes a different 
view of the situation, and finds its interests difficult to har- 
monise with those of society. The recent appointment of a 
Royal Commission on the perennial problem of marriage and 
divorce has brought the issue into the forefront of public con- 
sideration; and more recent episodes have added an adventitious 
prominence to the matter. Since, moreover, a wide cleavage 
between the standpoints of the Church and of society, as 
represented by the Legislature, may be fraught with ill 
consequences for both, it may be germane to enquire whether 
a reconciliation is not possible, and a modus vivendi attainable. 

It is agreed that the ideal laid down in the teaching of 
Christ is that of lifelong monogamy. Similar ideals, indubitably 
stamped with the impress of His approval, are the prohibi- 
tion of oaths and the command to resist not evil. Yet 
Christian societies have long since believed themselves justi- 
fied in making extensive use of swearing-oaths; and also have 
recognised the necessity of a police force for the maintenance 
of public order at home, and of military forces for the repulse 
of an aggressor in international affairs. Is there just ground 
for maintaining that the two last-named departures from the 
words of Christ may be upheld without doubt by Christian 
States, whilst no declension from the first-named is permissible? 

Moreover, there is a long gap of years between their 
utterance and our records of them, and it is an acknowledged 
fact that Biblical scholars are not unanimous in their interpre- 
tation of the New Testament passages relating to marriage and 
divorce. Particularly is this so in relation to the exception 
from the general principle of the indissolubility of marriage, 
“except for fornication,” contained in the most ecclesiastical 
of the Gospels, that according to St. Matthew. This is not 
the place to enter into detailed consideration of these differences, 
much less to judge between conflicting interpretations. It is 
sufficient to record the fact that scholars are not in agreement. 

It is natural and not surprising, therefore, in view of this 
circumstance, that during the early centuries of the church, 
(as Joseph Bingham in his Origines Ecclesiasticae, for example, 
observed in assembling the evidence), “ the ecclesiastical writers 
for the most part agreed in one thing—that there was no just 
cause of divorce allowed by Christ but only fornication ” ; 
whereas in regard to the possibility of marrying again “ after 
a lawful divorce,” “the ancients were divided in their senti- 
ments upon the point.” During the Middle Ages the western 
church upheld the principle of indissolubility, but tempered 
the wind to the shorn lamb by a careful and thorough enuncia- 
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tion of the grounds upon which a marriage could be declared 
null (which included, for example, a pre-contract attested by 
two witnesses); and in the background there stood the bene- 
ficent plenitudo potestatis of the Papacy, by which dispensation 
from Biblical as well as ecclesiastical law could be granted. 
Thus not only divorce a mensa et thoro, that is, separation 
without permission to remarry, but also decrees of nullity, 
modified the strict application of principle. 

At the Reformation, the continental reformers agreed in 
granting freedom to the innocent party in a divorce to 
remarry. It is indubitable that the Form of Solemnisation 
of Matrimony in the Book of Common Prayer embodies the 
ideal of Christian marriage, as the words of the vow expressly 
declare. It is interesting, however, to observe that the abortive 
project for revision of the canon law drawn up under 
Edward VI, the Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum, would 
have disallowed separation a mensa et thoro but permitted 
divorce a vinculo matrimonii upon other grounds than adultery. 
This project was never legalised; but the opinion of Sir John 
Stoddart given before the select committee of the House of 
Lords in 1844 may be noted, to the effect that he apprehended 
“that the Reformatio Legum having been published as a work 
of authority, though not of absolute legislative authority, it 
must have been, and in all probability was, followed; and for 
that reason in the spiritual courts there were dissolutions of 
marriage. I believe that from about the year 1550 to 1602, 
marriage was not held by the Church, and therefore was not 
held by the law, to be indissoluble.” With Canon 107 of the 
Canons of 1603 the ecclesiastical law prohibited remarriage of 
either party after a sentence of divorce a mensa et thoro. Not- 
withstanding, though the history of the seventeenth century is 
confused and obscure in the matter, it would seem that divorces 
a vinculo did not cease to be obtained; though a Private Act 
of Parliament was necessary to convert the ecclesiastical separa- 
tion into a permission to remarry, and about two hundred 
such Acts were passed in the space of a century and a half. 

With the Matrimonial Causes Act of 1857 a new era was 
inaugurated; and thenceforward, down to the Herbert Act of 
1937, the divergence between State and Church on this issue 
has widened. In the debates of 1857, A. C. Tait, then Bishop 
of London and subsequently Archbishop of Canterbury, “ spoke 
in favour of accepting the compromise conferring on the 
clergy the liberty of refusing to celebrate the marriage of the 
guilty party, and per contra allowing such marriage to be cele- 
brated in the parish church by another clergyman who did not 
disapprove. . I fear my votes on this Bill have given great 
offence to many; but I have acted according to my conscience.” 
In the revision of canon law at present under consideration by 
the Convocations, remarriage of divorced persons according 
to the rite of the Church of England is to be forbidden. 

But if the problem might seem to have been thus solved for 
the Church from a legal standpoint, it remains as an acute 
pastoral issue. For as a matter of fact, a number of marriages 
contracted after divorce prove to have stability and permanence, 
and the partners thereto to exhibit those gifts and graces com- 
monly recognised as among the fruits of the Spirit. Moreover, 
where children are born, even the rigorist school of theologians 
allows that they cannot be considered to be outside the pas- 
toral ministrations of the Church. But if they are to be admitted 
to the sacraments, can their parents be permanently excluded ? 
And if the parents are to be admitted to communion, where 
lies the logic of a refusal to allow their civil contract of marriage 
to be followed by a service of blessing in church? What has 
been driven out of the door by canonical enactment re-enters 
through the window of pastoral responsibility and ministration. 

For the fact is that twentiecth-century opinion within the 
Church of England has not been unanimous. As the Lambeth 
Conference of 1948 recognised, the Minority Report of the 
Divorce Commission of 1912, which included Archbishop Lang 
amongst its signatories, allowed divorce for adultery; and the 
comment is appended: “ according to this pronouncement, the 
marriage bond can be ruptured.” At the present juncture it is 
eminently desirable that the standpoints of Church and society 
should not diverge into fundamental opposition through the 
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Church’s adoption of a rigorist attitude on the one hand or 
the State’s acceptance of a purely secular view of. marriage 
on the other. Is a modus vivendi possible by the permission 
for a private service of dedication in church after a civil 
marriage ? Perhaps the weightiest and wisest opinion on this 
delicate and difficult issue is that of the historian-bishop 
Mandell Creighton, whose learning, sagacity and moderation 
are beyond question, and such Bishops as Randall Davidson, 
Frederick Temple, Christopher Wordsworth, Edward King of 
Lincoln and also Canon William Bright of Christ Church have 
taken substantially the same attitude. Creighton wrote: 

‘* The marriage question is dreadfully difficult, and would 
require a volume. . . . Speaking generally, the question raises in its 
extremist form the problem of the actual application to life of the 
principles of the Gospel. We must remember—it cannot be 
remembered too much—that the gospel consists of principles, not 
of maxims. The only possible principle concerning marriage is 
that it is indissoluble. But all principles are set aside by sin ; 
and our Lord recognised that as regards marriage. . . . | must own 
myself to a strong indisposition to set the Church against the 
State on such a point as the interpretation of the latitude to be 
assigned to the permission of dissolution which our Lord’s words 
imply. It has always been found difficult to adjust law and 
equity. But is the Church on this point to admit of no equity ? 
The mediaeval system was a mass of fictions or dispensations and 
subterfuges. The question has always troubled the English 
‘church. Cranmer, Andrewes, Laud alike had no fixed principles. 
Now the State has taken the matter into its hand and marriages 
are primarily civil contracts. We as Christians abhor divorce ; 
but when a divorce has been judged necessary, are we to refuse 
any liberty to the innocent and wronged party ? It seems to me 
a matter for our discretion on equitable grounds in each case. I 
could not advise any of my clergy to refuse to solemnise a marriage 
of an innocent person who genuinely desired God's blessing. 
I prefer to err on the side of charity.”’ 

Such a judgement, by such an authority, is not to be lightly 
dismissed. 


Flying Triangles 
By OLIVER STEWART 


ELTA-WING aircraft carried the richest implications 
D at the Society of British Aircraft Constructors’ Flying 
Display and Exhibition at Farnborough this week. 
There were many other events of importance, such as the 
appearance of the big Saunders-Roe Princess flying-boat and 
the demonstrations of supersonic flying and of entirely new 
engines; but the delta-wing aircraft conjured up fascinating 
pictures of future possibilities. Two of these machines were 
seen by the public for the first time at Farnborough, the 
Gloster Javelin all-weather fighter, and the Avro 698 bomber. 
Both expressed vividly the essential characteristics of the delta 
configuration, and it is upon these characteristics that the future 
of the delta will be founded. They may be summarised thus: 
smooth, low-drag exterior envelope; low wing-loading; control 
simplicity; spacious interior accommodation. 

These arise from the triangular shape. Perhaps the dominant 
feature is the good thickness-chord ratio, that is to say the thin- 
ness of the wing in relation to its chord, or width from front to 
rear. Thickness-chord ratio goes with sweep-back to determine 
whether a wing is suitable for driving through the air at speeds 
near the speed of sound, or at speeds of the order of 600 to 
650 miles an hour at heights of ten or twelve thousand metres. 
If the triangular-plan form is studied it becomes apparent at 
once that in the delta the two seeming incompatibles are com- 
bined: the “thin” wing and the great width and depth of wing 
near the centre line or body. It was this paradox of the delta 
configuration that was so well illustrated by the Avro 698 and 
the Gloster Javelin at. Farnborough. 

These two aircraft must carry a vast amount of military 
equipment. The bomber must have room for an enormous 
bomb-load, the fighter must have room for all the radar and 
— special automatic fighting equipment that has recently 

en developed. By using the delta shape room can be found 
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for all these things without spoiling the aerodynamic smooth- 
ness of the machine. Thus in the bomber the four big Rolls- 
Royce Avon turbojet engines are completely buried in the wing 
roots, and yet bigger engines could be fitted without spoil- 
ing the exterior shape. And the inner parts of the wings of 
both aircraft are sufficiently large to accommodate the immense 
quantities of fuel demanded by ever-thirsty gas-turbines. 

With this primary advantage, that there can be good thick- 
ness-chord ratio with roomy interior, there goes a secondary 
advantage. It is apparent to the eye without calculation or 
study of the dimensions that the delta configuration gives a 
low wing-loading; there is a large expanse of wing area for 
the total weight. Low wing-loading means a short take-off 
run and a short landing-run. It may also, in certain circum- 
stances, mean improved powers of manoeuvre at height. And 
finally there is simplicity of control. Here the new Avro 
bomber is the example, for the Javelin has a horizontal tail- 
plane. The bomber has no horizontal tailplane. It has a 
vertical fin and rudder only. And its control-surfaces for pitch 
and roll are simply parts of the trailing edge of the wings. 
In the middle is the elevator, in two sections, and out near the 
Wing-tips are the ailerons. There are no wing-flaps nor are 
they needed, because of the low wing-loading. All this means 
that the delta configuration is the shape of the future. The aero- 
plane as we have known it since the beginning of flight, with 
body, wings and tail, will soon be obsolescent. For all high- 
speed flying the shape will be triangular. 

If that is a true reading the importance to British manu- 
facturers is great. For they have proceeded farther with the 
development of delta aircraft than any others. Avro have been 
most persistent in this work—a tribute should be paid here to 
their test-pilot Wing Commander Falk—and have, as it appears, 
made the greatest progress. But other makers like Gloster, 
Fairey and Boulton Paul have worked on the delta and 
assembled a good deal of information about it. In the United 
States and in Sweden delta aircraft have been flown, but no 
large-size delta aircraft has appeared anywhere but in Britain, 
and the evidence is that our design-teams are now the best- 
informed in this field. 

Then there is the Saunders-Roe Princess flying-boat. This 
has ten Bristol Proteus turboprops, or gas-turbines driving air- 
screws, and is the largest passenger aircraft in the world. (I 
exclude the Hughes flying-boat because it has done no real 
flying.) The Princess with Proteus 2 engines as now fitted can 
work at an all-up weight of 1424 metric tons. When the Proteus 
3 engines are fitted, which they will be as soon as they are ready, 
the weight will go up to 1564 metric tons. This compares with 
the all-up weight of the Brabazon at 132 metric tons. 

The Princess is a courageous challenge to those who have 
decried flying-boats. It may yet prove that for very large-size 
aircraft we must turn to these machines. They can offer many 
advantages to the countries of a Commonwealth linked by 
oceans. They are almost certainly safer than land-planes, 
they do not make heavy demands on agricultural land for their 
runways, nor do they cause the kind of troubles that are now 
being experienced at the big airports, where people living in 
the district are continually bombarded by the noise of engines. 
The water runways are always and inevitably farther away from 
built-up areas than the land runways. 

At present the intention is to store the two other Princess 
flying-boats, both nearly complete, until engines can be released 
for them from duties which are considered to be “ more impor- 
tant.” Here the Ministry of Supply would do well to take 
stock of the situation. It might be worth while giving the other 
two Princess flying-boats their engines as a matter of priority. 
We in Britain must strive with all our might to derive the fullest 
benefit from the advanced thinking and courageous progressive- 
ness of our aircraft-construction companies. With three Prin- 
cesses flying the merits of the big boat could be thoroughly 
tested. And they ought to be tested without delay. 

The new Olympus turbojet made by Bristol was shown in an 
English Electric Canberra. Its rated thrust is 9,750 Ib. but I 
have been at Bristol and watched the engine being run on the 
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bench at a continuous rating of over 10,000 Ib. It is probably 
the most powerful turbojet anywhere. And an important 
feature is that it is a “ two spool” engine with a high compres- 
sion ratio and a small overall diameter. It is only 40 inches in 
diameter—a slimmer engine therefore than some giving far less 
power. 

Finally I would like to pay a small tribute to the test-pilots 
who did the flying at Farnborough. It was my duty on the 
guest-days to do the commentary from the top of the control 
tower and I found the quality of the flying a continual source of 
pleasure. The aircraft were beautifully demonstrated by men 
who were masters of their art. 


Race Barriers Broken 


By WILLARD PRICE 


ATIONS beset with the problem of race-relations 
might well study Brazil. “Here, nobody white, 
nobedy black, all Brazilian,” was the way a Rio news- 

boy expressed it. In Brazil we see the merging of the four 
great world colours, yellow, brown, black and white, into the 
most nearly complete synthesis of racial strains that the world 
has seen in historic times. Brazil appears to be evolving a 
human race. The Indian represents both the yellow and the 
brown, the one from Mongol sources, the other from south-east 
Asia. The black came from Africa. The Portugese with some 
help from other Europeans have contributed the white. And 
now, as the pure-blood Indians, their numbers reduced from 
some two million to perhaps three hundred thousand, retreat 
into the back country, their place is being taken bv multi- 
blooded men whose veins run with many tradii-, , <and 
climates. They can bear tropical heat, for some of their ances- 
tors came from equatorial Africa. The Indian in them already 
understands the jungle. Thanks to their European forbears, 
they are creators and builders. This intermarriage of talents, 
exploding once again the theory of “ racial purity ” which has 
so often been upset by the results achieved in the cross-breeding 
of animals and cross-breeding of plants, was peculiarly 
possible in Brazil. Here all the conditions were right for it. 


The Portuguese had little race-prejudice, for they were them- 
selves a blended race. The people of Portugal had not only 
combined many Mediterranean strains, but they had drawn 
heavily upon Africa. The Portuguese naturally carried his lack 
of prejudice—or shall we say his prejudice in favour of a dark 
skin ?—to the New World. He was at once attracted by the 
Indian women, the more so because he had not brought a 
woman with him from Portugal. The early Portuguese 
migrations were male only. Four hundred years of Moorish 
domination had not been enough to teach the Portuguese to 
want to “ work like a Moor.” But the American wilderness 
could not be tamed without work. Indians were enslaved, but 
they proved unsatisfactory. They could slip away too easily 
and lose themselves in the forest. They too frequently became 
unruly and ate their masters. Moreover, Jesuit priests objected 
to enslavement of the Indians because they were sons of God. 
They suggested importation of African blacks, who had no 
souls and were not sons of God. Perhaps they would acquire 
souls if they could be brought under the benign influence of 
Christian masters. What a noble enterprise, to ransom these 
poor pagans from heathen bondage! The word ransom 
sounded good to everyone concerned, and the slave-trade 
became known as the “commerce for the ransom of slaves.” 


In three hundred years nearly eight million blacks were 
brought in. In 1850 the traffic was stopped, and in 1888 
Princess Isabel of Brazil abolished slavery. This heroic act 
cost her the right to sit on the Brazilian throne. Outraged 
slave-owners rose in protest, and Brazil became a republic. It 
must be said that the masters had usually been kind to their 
slaves. The latter had generally been treated as members of 
the household. When the master was cruel, it was because he 
was cruel by nature, not because he hated a black skin. There 
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was no racial antipathy. The children that slave-women bore 
to their masters ate at the family-table, and shared on almost 
equal terms with legitimate sons. They and their mothers were 
given freedom. Dark children studied with the white, were 
provided for upon their father’s death, and when they them- 
selves died were buried with masses and flowers like any proper 
member of the family. 

Some sports-clubs and hotels bar colour, but try not to get 
caught at it. A hotel that entertains Americans, Englishmen 
or Germans is inclined to report every room full when a person 
of colour wishes to register. But in general the negro is more 
fairly treated in Brazil than in any other country outside Africa. 
On the Senate-floor negro senators receive and deserve full 
respect. They bring their dusky wives to State functions. The 
fact that a store-window may display a lovely dress on a black 
or brown dummy does not prevent the white customer from 
going in and buying the dress. Nor does the worshipper in a 
church where the Virgin Mary and the saints are represented 
by black statues find reverence any the more difficult on that 
account. The colour is simply not noticed. Intermarriage of 
black and white depends upon class status more than upon 
colour. A highly-educated negro will not marry an illiterate 
white, and vice versa. In Rio a blond rubicund German woman 
introduced me to her husband. He was a very dark negro. 
But he was also the brilliant Brazilian psychiatrist, Dr. Juliano 
Moreira. 


Consideration for the negro is based upon respect for his 
character. There are quite as many different grades of Africans 
as of Europeans, and Brazil was fortunate in receiving the 
better grades. Many of the negroes carried to Brazil in the slave- 
ships were of peoples, such as the Sudanese, possessing a 
high degree of culture and character. They were sometimes 
superior to their masters, most of whom had no education. 
“The truth is,” says the historian Gilberto Freyre, “in the slave 
sheds of Bahia in 1835 there were perhaps more persons who 
knew how to read and waite than up above, in the Big House.” 
In this respect conditions were quite different from those in the 
southern United States. Many of the Brazilian negroes had 
been educated in Moslem schools. Theirs had been an agri- 
cultural economy, and they were prepared to teach tropical 
agriculture to the Portuguese. They had raised cattle, and 
Brazil was a potential cattle-country. They were experienced 
in mining metals, and Brazil was full of metals to be mined. 
They brought with them musicians and entertainers, and 
teachers who tutored Portuguese children. They had a tremen- 
dous capacity for work and phenomenal physical strength. 
Portuguese land-owners, frail from lack of exercise, could not 
but admire the black man who could pick up a load of three 
hundred pounds and walk off with it. The rigorous natural 
selection, which wiped out four negroes for every one delivered 
to Brazil, meant the survival of the the fittest. 

Brazil has two hard nuts that she must still crack and assimi- 
late. One is a close-knit German community in the south, and 
the other is a colony of some 300,000 Japanese. Both are 
racially exclusive, and it will be a long time before they are 
merged with other Brazilians. But it must come in time. The 
power of Brazilian amalgamation will be too much for them. 
Even the Jews have lost their identity in Brazil. Except for 
those who have come recently, they have long since inter- 
married and turned from Jews into Brazilians. 


It is this steadily improving “raz& cosmica,” as the Brazilians 
like to call it, that is advancing to the conquest of the world’s 
last great undeveloped frontier, the Amazon basin, an area 
nearly as large as the United States. Having known all climates, 
this cosmic race is prepared for any sorts of climate the 
Amazon can offer—and it can offer many. It will not succumb 
to new diseases, for there are no diseases it has not experienced. 
It has inherited a willingness to work and the necessary physical 
strength. Perhaps its most valuable asset is confidence in its 
own democratic spirit—a confidence that comes hard in 
countries where racial discrimination weighs heavily upon the 
national conscience. Since Brazil is the largest of all Latin 
American States, the richest in strategic resources, and the 
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closest to Europe, the Communist infiltrators give it particular 
attention. Their greatest handicap is lack of the racial issue. 
Without that string to their harp, they have difficulty in stirring 
up inter-group antipathies in Brazil. 


Portable Harmony 
By REGINALD GIBBON 


OINING a word to express a natural sound, the 

choristers speak of their “chatterchism,” or use 

“ chattlechism ” as an occasional variant. The chatter 
motif suits the rapidity with which they say their catechism. 
They put their theology into a presto movement, trusting to 
speed and momentum for its safety, fearing that if they say 
it slowly they will get it wrong. Perhaps they have taken 
example from Ben Gunn, who recalled with some pride that 
in his youth as a civil, pious boy, he could “rattle off his 
cat’chism that fast as you couldn't tell one word from another.” 
Further, when they mention the harmonium which resides in 
the church, awaiting the rare occasions when somebody wants 
to use it, they call it the “harmonihum.” Here there is 
onomatopoeic allusion to the debased sound which that instru- 
ment gives forth. It is as near to being a hum as it is far 
away from being anything else. 

Some churches endure with Spartan stoicism the affliction of 
a “harmonihum.” Let them tear it from their heart and have 
a piano instead. But don’t have an “upright.” Have the 
biggest, fattest and heaviest “ grand ” obtainable. This advice 
rests upon grounds not musical but practical. Reflect that 
everybody in the parish is now by way of buying a second-hand 
car instead of the piano desired by an older ambition and a 
gentler age. But a house without a piano is a house in which 
the inhabitants experience at times an aching void. “Let us,” 
they say, “ask the vicar to lend us the church piano.” The 
request is made. And if the vicar be not a man of iron, the 
piano goes forth to maltreatment, if not to torture, and when 
it returns it is found to have suffered a constitutional change 
for the worse. Had that piano been a “ grand,” it would have 
abode undisturbed in the church, for a grand piano evinces 
an almost unsubduable intractability when required to become 
amenable to transportation. 

When forming a plural for harmonium, the boys will be 
content to make it harmoniums or even “ harmonihums.” The 
vicar, a Latinist, says harmonia, which no doubt is correct, 
but it sounds a trifle precious in the mouth of babes, sucklings 
and common men. Moreover, harmonia suggests itself as a 
nice name for a girl. Mr. Pecksniff might approve it and add 
it to Charity and Mercy, “not unholy names, I hope,” as a 
suitable designation for the third daughter which he never had. 
Fortunately a sodality of harmonia has yet to be formed. One 
meets with them singly, seldom tribally, an economy of distri- 
bution at which thankful hearts will not cavil. 

For me, when these ears heard a harmonium playing the 
obbligato accompaniment to a verse of “The Lost Chord,” 
they were hearing a harmonium for the first time in life. It 
had been a dull concert for a child who ought to have been 
in bed. He was hovering in the mood between boredom 
impatiently suffered and rebellion insolently intended. Then 
came these novel sounds, strange and sweet, than strawberry- 
jam sicklier far, arresting attention then, haunting recollection 
since. A triumph for the harmonium, but one which it has 
never repeated. 

Though we may think poorly of the harmonium genus, it 
has a species to which we willingly raise a respectful hat. 
This is the portable harmonium. Designed for open-air work, 
it goes anywhere with a sense of mission that carries it into 
all manner of strange and unlovely scenes. Itself very small, 
little more than a rectangular box supported on two skeletonic 
uprights, it produces more sound than might reasonably be 
anticipated. To.our ear its sound is always the same, but a 
friend who has a musician’> power of imagination will some- 
times look up from his pla ‘ng to say, “ These are my open 
diapasons,” or, “ Here are my big reeds.” As to his reeds he 
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will sometimes become detailed in describing them. One 
gathers that they are not the Hereford reeds that flash and 
flame, but the Ely sort, white heat and molten metal. He 
believes what he says and feels what he believes. There appears 
no limit to a musician’s imaginative capacity. 

While journeying from street to street the portable is carried. 
Two bearers are needed. Are they carrying a small coffin ? 
There are always some mistaken spectators who indulge the 
supposition that we are conducting the funeral of an unbaptised 
infant. Others deduce from the urgency of our gait that we 
are walking for a wager. This latter supposition disappoints and 
melts away upon arrival at our next stopping-place, when there 
is seen to be no paean of victory, no distribution of rewards. 
It has to be assumed either that all the competitors have been 
disqualified or else that everybody has won. It is true that we 
presently break forth into singing, but the strain of triumph is 
not conspicuous. In deference to the portable, which does not 
descend lower than the note which bass-singers call their “ low 
G,” we agree to have most of our hymns in the key of G. 
This concession enables the organist to display the portable 
in its full depth and sonority of tone. Though Haydn character- 
ised this key as “gay and sprightly,” he did not know it as 
applied to “ Art thou weary, art thou languid ? ” 

When the spring comes, the portable goes into the fields to 
take part in a Rogationtide blessing of the crops. An occasion 
of ceremony. The vicar and choristers are suitably vested. 
Before them go the churchwardens bearing their staves of 
office. A mixed multitude is in attendance. The organist, 
remembering that the rapid up-and-down movement of the feet 
as they work the portable’s blowing apparatus is apt to make 
the boys laugh, imitates King Eglon and covers them. 


Weg.sing that sober hymn which speaks of “ our Hope whea 
Audi blew wild,” or perhaps that long one which 
mentioms “the Pastors of Thy Fold.” This turns faces towards 


the vicar. Miss So-and-So (whose mind is more imprecise than 
any hymn for an obscure apostle) seeks the epithet to suit his 
expression. She settles upon “ beatific.” He is singing for all 
he is worth, being under the impression—bless him !—that we 
shall certainly crash if he stops. The rest of us merely say, 
“ Vicar looks to be enjyin’ hisself.””. Whether the stress of the 
moment be upon drought or humidity, he will yearly be using 
the same prayer, merely changing the request for “ moderate 
rain and showers” into one for “such seasonable weather,” 
according as prevailing conditions dictate his choice. 

If it is a wet spring, somebody will be holding an umbrella 
over the organist and the portable, but more over the portable 
than the organist, because the portable resents getting wet 
whereas the organist can be easily dried. In a droughty year we 
shall be praying for rain, preferably with delayed action until 
we have got the portable and ourselves (notice the order of 
precedence), safely under cover. 





SERMONS RIGHT AND WRONG 


In almost all discussions on the decrease in Church atten- 
dance one reason given is the quality of the sermons and their 
failure to meet the spiritual needs of today. This criticism may 
be just or unjust. In either case it should be of advantage to 
know (i) what the man in the pulpit feels his message to the 
man (or woman) in the pew should be; and (ii) what is the 
kind of message the man in the pew feels he wants to hear. 
With a view to shedding light on both subjects the “Spectator” 
offers a prize of £15 and two of £10 for the best sermons by 
clergy or ministers representing what their congregations ought 
to need, and similar prizes for the best description by laymen (or 
women) of the kind of sermon they want to hear. The length 
in either case should not be more than 1,400 words, and entries 
should reach the Editor of the “ Spectator,” 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, by September 30th. The final awards will be 
made by a committee consisting of The Rey. Edward Carpenter, 
Canon of Westminster, Dr. S. M. Berry, Moderator of the 
International Congregational Church Council, and the Editor of 
the “ Spectator.” Some or all of the winning entries will appear 
in the “ Spectater” during October. 
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Headhunters in Hospital 


By P. J. DIXON (Jesus College, Cambridge). 


HE Military Hospital stood in an open, level plain, on 

land which had been worked for tin years before. Such 

is the humidity of the Malayan climate that even on the 
grey, gritty soil left by the dredges the long, coarse grass and 
scrub were constantly springing up. The new white blocks of 
the Hospital made a patch of neatness and order in a confusion 
of tin-workings and groves of tattered coconut palms, with 
squalid villages rusting among them. But above and beyond 
the “ developed ” land, closing our horizon from north to south 
like a wall, rose the vast range of jungle-covered hills, green, 
oppressively near. Nervous breakdowns among the staff 
seemed frequent; they were sent on the long rail journey down 
to Singapore, to be treated by the Army psychiatrists. Then it 
was the habit of the C.S.M. to announce heavily in the Ser- 
geants’ Mess: “ Another nutter gone down to Singapore today. 
Hard luck for those who can’t take it ! ” 

I met my first headhunter on the verandah. I saw lounging 
against one of the supports, a stocky figure dressed in the regu- 
lation patients’ blue-and-white, but with flattish oriental features 
which caught my eye at once. A Chinese? The mouth and 
brows were too heavy, yet the eyes were narrow, without the 
dark brilliance of the typical Malay. Then he turned to re- 
enter the ward, and I saw that the side of his face was 
bandaged, and that his fine shock of straight black hair hung 
right down to the small of his back. I asked the British ward- 
orderly about his new patient. 

“ Haven’t you seen our headhunter before ? He’s a Sakai, 
brought in the other day with a bullet-hole through his ear. 
I think he’s crazy—spends all his time out there on the 
verandah, staring up at the hills.” 

I accepted this information with some reserve. The Sakai 
are the aboriginal tribes of the Malayan hills, a wild primitive 
people, hunting with blow-pipes and deadly poison-darts. But 
I had never heard that they were headhunters. Besides, they 
had not been enlisted into the Army, so far as I knew, despite 
their great skill as trackers: they were supposed to be timid 
by nature, and to have become “ unreliable ” through exposure 
to the propaganda of the Communists in the jungle. 

That evening I saw him again on the verandah of the ward, 
gazing at the dark mass of the hills. I spoke to him in English. 
Without altering his abstracted expression, he turned towards 
me, and drawing from his hip pocket a folded military identity 
card, silently presented it to me. (I realised later that, speaking 
no English, he used the card as a sort of passport to the modern 
world.) I was somewhat taken aback, on examining the card, 
to see his squat, rather sullen features immortalised in a small 
passport-type photograph. His identity was immediately 
explained: far from being a Sakai, he had been enlisted in 
Sarawak, and was described as a Land Dyak, or Iban. I began 
to think more seriously of him as a headhunter: his appearance 
was certainly savage enough. 

We were able to carry on some kind of a conversation in 
pidgin-Malay. I tried to get him to tell me the story of the 
bullet-hole through his ear. I received a confused impression 
of his leading a British patrol alohg the tracks of some bandits 
through a rubber estate—of surprising three of them, a 
girl and two men, in a hut on the edge of the jungle—of his 
springing through the open doorway at them—of shots at close 
quarters, one passing through the lobe of his ear—then the 
pursuit of the bandits, who fled into the jungle, one being 
killed almost at once. What he stressed most strongly, how- 
ever, was his anger at having been prevented by the British 
officer from securing the head of the dead bandit as a trophy: 
without it, the whole significance of the pursuit and kill was lost. 
It was not till some weeks later, when articles about our new 
“allies ” from Borneo began to appear in the Singapore press, 
that I knew that the same restraint was not always being 
exercised. 
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One evening he showed me the contents of a cloth bundle, 
which he had secreted at the back of the drawer in his bedside 
cupboard. I realised that these were the only personal posses- 
sions he had with him, his only material links with his home. 
They were a curious collection, mostly small pieces of what 
looked like stone, and little wallets of cloth. What caught 
my eye at once was a cylindrical piece of ivory, several inches 
long, and carved with a beautiful flowing pattern. It was 
hollow at one end. Itam told me that his treasure had been 
the tusk of a wild boar. He used it for storing the poison juice 
of a certain jungle tree; like the Sakai, the Ibans are adepts 
with the blow-pipe. Only when he detailed the uses of the 
rest of his collection did I realise the full-extent of his belief in 
occult powers: stones for ensuring or preventing rain, powders 
which would render him inaudible or invisible to the enemy— 
this was indeed fighting the terrorists with their own weapons, 
for it is common knowledge among the Malays that certain of 
the most notorious Communists have rendered themselves 
invulnerable to all but silver bullets. 

Itam made a swift recovery from his slight wound. My last 
sight of him was as he strode away between the two Yorkshire 
tommies who came to take him back to his unit. All three 
were wearing “ jungle-green ” uniform and rubber-and-canvas 
jungle-boots, the two lads from Sheffield or Leeds striding with 
upright, confident bearing, the shorter figure between moving 
with the easy, loping grace of the hunter. Strange comrades- 
in-arms ! 

Not long afterwards, another Iban arrived in the Hospital, 
sick with some kind of tropical fever. It was found convenient 
to put him alone in one of the small rooms to the side of the 
main wards, which were usually reserved for N.C.O.s. He was 
still very sick when I first saw him: a very different type from 
Itam, his features fine and intelligent, the mouth sharp and 
drawn tight with suffering, the large eyes black and troubled. 
I had been mistaken in supposing that a headhunting people is 
necessarily composed of brutal and savage individuals. This 
man was sensitive to his surroundings, and suffering from their 
strangeness. As his physical condition improved, his unhappi- 
ness increased. I visited him every two or three days, as he 
complained of having no one to talk to. He told me of himself 
and of his home, complained of his sickness, of the hospital 
food; yet this was only the activity of his surface mind: in his 
eyes there was all the time an intense bewildered misery. He 
was alone, cut-off, isolated completely from everything con- 
nected with the life he knew. (I began to understand Itam’s 
fascinated staring at our jungle hills.) When he first began to 
sit up, he started some drawings in blue crayon on paper; 
curious spidery patterns such as might decorate a wooden tool 
or eathenware pot. He soon gave it up. Somehow he found 
out that our convalescent patients were sometimes sent up to 
the hill-station in the Cameron Highlands; some trackers of 
his own race were stationed there, so for several days his mind 
was set on going there. But he recovered too slowly from 
his illness. Hope faded, and as the weeks passed he sank 
deeper into apathy and despair. He would lie for hours with 
his face to the wall, his eyes open but blank, not wishing to 
notice or speak to anyone. 

I was told one evening that “the Dyak” had gone mad. 
In the small side-ward I found the orderly sitting impassively 
beside the bed, in which his patient lay tossing and muttering 
incomprehensibly. We watched in silence for some moments. 

“What is he saying ? ”-I asked. 

“He speaks his own language.” 

Then convulsively the sick man turned towards us, and 
spoke clearly and unmistakably in Malay, repeating the same 
phrase over and over: “I am not guilty!” Then he began 
again his incomprehensible muttering. 

“What does he mean? Guilty of what? ” 

The Malay shrugged his shoulders: “Who knows ? ” 

When I returned to the Mess, the Sergeant-Major was 
saying: “That Dyak tracker’s for Singapore tomorrow: 
nutter—been going that way for weeks. God alone knows what 
the trick-cyclists "ll make of him.” 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


TAYING this week in a country house in Norfolk I found 
in my room a little book entitled The Elizabethan Home. 
Although it was first published in a limited edition in 

1925, and reissued in its present charming form by Messrs. 
Methuen in 1949, I had never come across the book before. 
I read it with amusement and curiosity; since it only costs six 
shillings, I recommend it warmly to those wise virgins who are 
already beginning to collect their Christmas presents before the 
autumn rush begins. It represents conversation-manuals com- 
piled at the end of the sixteenth century by two refugees, who, 
having fled the persecution of the Huguenots in France, had 
settled in London, where they maintained themselves by 
teaching Latin and French. Miss St. Clare Byrne has made a 
careful selection from these manuals and added an excellent 
introduction and efficient notes. The original volumes are diffi- 
cult to obtain, and my only regret is that it was not possible to 
print the French as well as the English text; it would have 
been interesting to note the differences in vocabulary, syntax 
and pronunciation in the language as spoken in Paris in 1952 
and that used by educated people in the days when Le Vert 
Galant was still Henry of Navarre. Miss Byrne is justified in 
contending that these domestic dialogues throw a fresh light 
“on the daily life of Shakespeare’s fellow-citizens.” They 
were compiled, much as our modern phrase-books are com- 
piled, in order to enable ordinary people to express in a foreign 
language the requirements and courtesies of their normal lives. 
There is no attempt to introduce general ideas, or to enable 
students to discourse upon the nature of the beautiful and the 
good. The sole purpose of the manuals is to furnish the French 
equivalent of habitual English sentences; they therefore pro- 
vide us with much information regarding the ordinary langu- 
age and customs of the age. 
*% * * * 

The first two dialogues were composed by Claude de Sainlien, 
a native of Moulins, who, on obtaining his “ letters of deniza- 
tion ” in England, changed his patronymic to the native equiva- 
lent of Claudius Hollyband. He started by opening a school 
for little boys at Lewisham, but was thereafter taken into the 
house of Thomas Sackville in Salisbury Court and opened a 
new school “in Paules Churchyard, hard by the signe of the 
Lucrece.” There he taught the children of the local merchants, 
instructing them in Latin during the morning and during the 
afternoon in “the true and lively pronunciation and phrase 
of the frenche tongue.” His three dialogues or phrase- 
books, The Frenche Schoolmaister, The French Littleton 
and the Campo di Fior, were, he claimed, better than 
“all other thornie and unapte books”; they appear 
to have survived as text-books for instruction in the French 
language for almost a ‘century. It may have been from these 
curious vocabularies that Shakespeare culled his scanty 
knowledge of French. The subsequent phrase-book, known as 
The French Garden, was composed by another Huguenot 
refugee of the name of Erondell. His dialogues centre around 
the formidable character of a great lady of the court, bearing 
the unconvincing name of Lady Ri-Mellaine, and depict a 
household more aristocratic than the bourgeois milieu of 
Hollyband’s vocabularies. Yet the life and manners reflected 
in all these books are similar; they contrast strangely with the 
Florizels and Horatios of Shakespeare’s creation. 

ok « x * 

Hollyband’s phrase-books were primarily composed for the 
use of his own pupils, who were little boys from middle-class 
families aged between eight and eleven. They were supposed 
to reach the school in St. Paul’s Churchyard by eight in the 
morning and were beaten if they were late. Hurriedly they 
would leap from their beds, swallow a bowl of porridge with 
some ale, perform the most perfunctory ablutions and run, or 
dawdle laggard, to the school. Their relations with their 
parents were lacking in ease or trust. They would greet their 
father and mother with certain stock phrases of salutation and 


ask for their blessing; but the evidence of parental or domestic 
affection is scant. One father, on bringing his boy to school, 
introduces him to Mr. Hollyband in opprobrious terms. He 
describes the lad as “shame-faced, wanton, wicked, liar, 
stuburne unto father and mother,” and begs the schoolmaster 
to correct these faults. The public school spirit had not, at 
that date, come to soften and elevate the customs and conven- 
tions of our educational establishments. There is a truly 
shocking dialogue describing how the school-sneak, Nicholas, 
peached against his little comrade John Nothingworth. He 
told Mr. Hollyband that John, that morning, had “ plaid 
by the waye,” that he had “ lied twise,” and that he had “ lost 
his cappe.” He also informed the headmaster that William 
had spat on his paper and had spoken English during the 
French hour. The modern paedagogue would resent such 
delation as un-English; not so Mr. Hollyband. John is immedi- 
ately instructed to “put your hosen downe” and soundly 
whipped; William is abused for being a “ pratell, brabell, 
cakell,” is also beaten, accused of being “a snoty one,” and 
told to blow his nose. It is with pleasure that we are told that 
Nicholas, to adjust the balance, is also whipped. But all this 
suggests another world than that of the self-confident and 
happy Florizel. 


x * * 


With the Erondell dialogues we are admitted into an easier 
and grander world. Lady Ri-Mellaine, although she suffers 
much from dandruff, is a woman of elegance and distinction. 
Her sons, before they are nine years old, are provided with 
capes lined with taffeta and rapiers with silver hilts. They are 
allowed to play such games as cent, primeroe, trompe and lurch. 
They are attended by pages and waiting women, and their ruffs 
are carefully cleaned and ironed before they leave the house. 
She herself, before the mid-day meal, drives in her carosse to 
the bazaars, or Royal Exchange, and bargains in the shops. 
She buys satins and pinkt velvets and tuffe-taffeta; she visits 
the jeweller and bids for orient pearls, and topazes, and 
emrodes, and amethysts as a charm against drunkenness. She 
is much tempted by “the Cellidonie, (black or russet) which 
cometh from the entrailles of Swallowes and maketh him 
that carieth it to be gracious, pleasant and well spoken.” We 
derive from this dialogue the impression that Lady Ri-Mellaine 
needed a constant supply of cellidonies, since she beat her ser- 
vants and to her children was amazing sharp. In all these 
dialogues there are long lists of the dishes supplied to the 
merchants and the nobility. They have oysters with brown 
bread and butter eaten with vinegar and Dijon mustard; the 
have turnips from Caen, pike with a “high Dutch sauce,” 
blackbirds, larks, capons, mutton stuffed with garlic and 
“ pouder beef.” They drink maumsie, double ale, claret and 
Rhine wine. Mr. Hollyband, remembering the old Moulins 
days, regrets the manner of English cooking. “They say 
commonly in England,” he remarks, “that God sendeth us 
meate and the Devil cookes.” Above all he regretted our native 
vice of soaking vegetables in water. 


a: * ad 


Yet in other ways the London of Elizabeth, as reflected in 
these phrase-books, was a different world. They played paille- 
maille upon the grass at Holborn and they sang songs from 
midnight to dawn. “Perchance they were the minstrels of 
the towne, with those of the Queene, mingled with voices of 
Italions and Englishmen, which did sing very harmoniously.” 
Harps and hautbois and trumpets echoed at St. Paul’s cross, 
and there were “four Flutes the which did triumph.” The 
atmosphere suggested by these phrase-books is for us curiously 
un-English, strangely un-Shakespearian. We leave the Mermaid 
tavern and pass out into the mire and hubbub of the street; the 
stench of garlic mingles with the stench of open drains; it is 
not London that is suggested to us, but the alleys and caravan- 
serais of Baghdad. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 

The Comedy of Errors. By William Shakespeare. (Royal Court.) 
Tue Group Theatre has waved a wicked wand over the farce and 
translated it into ‘* a diversion in the Edwardian manner *’ ; and in 
an Ephesus that pulls together into a single exotic absurdity the 
seaports of southern France, Italy, and the Levant, the Roman 
knots of the plot are tied and untied, as they should be, in full view 
of the audience. There is a cuckoo to taunt suspicious husbands, a 
clock whose hands obligingly and automatically adjust themselves 
on the instant to the demands of the players, and the company is 
puffed out with such new recruits (street photographers and sellers of 
postcards) as the author might indeed have welcomed, for all we 
know, had he been available himself to knock his play forward 
into the era of top hat, tight trousers, sweeping moustaches, and 
suggestive champagne advertisements. The farce is taken at full 
tilt (with a single interval to get the breath back) and the final sorting 
out of Antipholuses and Dromios (mashers and smart alecs) is 
celebrated with a grand ga/op to a rousing tune. It is odd to notice 
how, in the middle of such fun and games, the lines of AEgeon (Cecil 
Winter) can retain their moving qualities. Mr. Ernest Milton makes 
a befezzed magnifico of Solinus ; Antipholus of Ephesus is played by 
Donald Eccles, his twin of Syracuse by John van Eyssen, both with 
energy and all proper exaggeration; the Dromios are Jeremy 
Geidt and John Garley ; and a small but heartfelt cheer may be 
given for the appearance of Dorinne Symonds as Adriana’s cook—a 
wondrous, monumental, Lautrecian apparition. 


IAIN HAMILTON. 
CINEMA 
Casque d'Or. (Academy.) Dédée. (La Continentale.) 
Miserables. (Odeon.) 

Tuis is a grand week for slumming; a grand week for brothels, 
rainswept quaysides, lust, cheap hotels, dustbins, cruelty, murder 
and good plain misery. Casque d’Or and Dédée, both French, both 
sordid, both excellent, the first set in 1898, the second in the present, 
not only share the same theme, that of a prostitute who falls in 
love and loses her lover in tragic circumstances, but also, so as to 
blur their outlines into further confusion, share the same star, 
Mile Simone Signoret. Spending the whole day, as I have, in her 
sultry company, seeing her abused both physically and mentally by 
two centuries of male, watching her fall in love twice, with M. Serge 
Reggiani in Casque d’Or and M. Marcel Pagliero in Dédée, only to 
be thwarted of happiness in one instance by the guillotine and in the 
other by bullets, it is hard not to be haunted by the abnormal weight 
of suffering she has had to bear. 

Of the two, in Dédée, directed by M. Yves Allegret with all his 
talent for atmospheric detail, Mlle Signoret, lingering lovelorn 
amid the dockyard cranes of Antwerp, has the firmer hold on tragedy. 
Beautifully supported by M. Bernard Blier as a kindly night club 
proprietor, M. Dalio as a pimp, and Mille Jane Marken as a fellow 
poule, she gives a fine performance, tender-tough, soft-cynical, 
credible and touching. It is a harsh film and a dismal one, the 
flowering of love in such a wide field of disillusionment making a 
dramatic impact which is very effective, but does little to pierce the 
gloom. 

Casque d’Or, brilliantly directed by M. Jacques Becker, breathes 
rather more freely. Before M. Reggiani kills his rival and darkness 
settles once more on Mlle Signoret’s love life, there is dancing, 
singing, sunshine and merry badinage. The background is meti- 
culously detailed and every character, whether spiv, apache, bourgeois 
or blade solidly wrought. Brutal and squalid in its way and with a 
shocking finish it yet keeps its distance and leaves one admiring but 
emotionally undisturbed 

As for Les Miserables, Victor Hugo’s chronically immortal 
masterpiece, it is, under Mr. Lewis Milestone’s skilled guidance, 
a sound professional bit of work; not altogether inspired and 
yet on occasions, such as in the galley sequences, the manning 
of the barricades and the final chase through the Paris sewers, 
firing the imagination. Mr. Michael Rennie, rescued at last from 
traditional British phlegm, shows that he too has a volatile spirit, 
and his Valjean is powerful and convincing. Frankly, I did not 
know Mr. Rennie had it in him. As the policeman who pursues 
him with relentless determination through the years Mr. Robert 
Newton, fine actor though he is, is handicapped by his manner of 
speech, by a voice which it is impossible to divorce from Oxford 
surroundings, from St. James’ Street or the clink of teacups. As a 
sinister instrument of Gallic law he is about as plausible as a steward 
of the Jockey Cleb. In a chorus of English voices—Mr. James 


Les 








Robertson Justice, Mr. Edmund Gwenn and Miss Elsa Lanchester 
join the hero and villain to accent the anglo in this international 
venture—Miss Debra Paget’s natural preference for the nasal way 
of speaking strikes an uneasy note. She is pretty but off key. 

In his use of light and shade, in his emphasis on symbols—a candle, 
a hat, a hand—Mr. Milestone has produced moments of visual 
beauty, and yet his Les Miserables, like its predecessors, distils the 
very essence of boredom. 

In this lugubrious week, when human nature seems at its most 
base and the world vile, there is one small raft afloat on the black 
seas. At the Academy the shortsighted Mr. Magoo makes a brief 
but oh so welcome appearance. This absurd character devised by 
Mr. John Hutley for a series of animated cartoons cannot fail to 
take a stranglehold on the affections. Mr. Magoo in his blindness 
once played tennis with a walrus and here he is now enjoying a game 
of golf with a bear. Mlle Signoret should meet him some time. It 
would cheer her up enormously. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


** Lire’s a pleasant institution : let us take it as it comes.’’ What 
a jolly, reassuring apophthegm and what eminently sensible, if 
difficult advice! Did it, | wonder, seem at all paradoxical or 
anachronistic to the audience which packed the Golders Green 
Hippodrome for The Gondoliers 2? No, rather a confirmation of a 
deeply sane instinctive belief, I suspect, which we were glad to hear 
expressed in so many words, words having the odd, strictly magical 
power of strengthening our unspoken feelings. As for anachronisms, 
many of our scientific social observers, discoverers of the Common 
Man and the Managerial Revolution, might have been surprised to 
see how voraciously this audience devoured each detail of the 
Duchess’s song describing the shifts to which the impoverished 
Plaza-Toros were reduced in order to live and the Duke’s record of 
petty and gross exploitations of the family title undertaken to 
supplement the family income. All this, they might say, was indeed 
an outlet for middle class envy in 1889 but in 1952 such things are 
hardly more than a memory of the middle-aged and cannot possibly 
interest the young. And yet the loudest laugher in my vicinity was 
hardly more than twenty and did not look like the victim of social 
injustice ; so that it may be that the sheer charm of Sullivan’s music 
and the verbal dexterity of Gilbert still form the chief attraction 
rather than the promptings of class-hatred or social sadism in any 
of its obscurer forms. 

I admit that my own enjoyment of the Savoy operas is divided in 
about equal proportions between Sullivan and the stage on the one 
hand and Gilbert and the audience on the other. Sullivan’s tunes 
and the production evoke nostalgic memories of my youth—amateur 
performances of Patience at Winchester and Yeoman of the Guard at 
Wells, the delighted recognition of cathedral choirmen or local 
butchers, musical spinsters or even an aunt of one’s own in the cast, 
performing those odd curvettings and rhythmic wavings of the hands 
that had an archaic charm even then and today seem consecrated, 
surrounded with an aura of taboo like the Elizabethan language of 
the Book of Common Prayer. It was all bone-English then and 
is still bone-English now and I wonder who will really be pleased 
when productions are brought up to date, clothes lose their tradi- 
tional archness and musical performance is given the modern pro- 
fessional style and polish. Only those, I suspect, who would never 
go to a Savoy opera in any case. As a nation we like our railway 
stations and our restaurants frowsy and friendly in an offhand way, 
as we have always known them ; and I daresay we like our national 
operetta, too, as we have known it and should resent any major 
changes. 

Taking life a /a Gilbert, ** as it comes,’’ has meant two other 
operas this week. Dido and Aeneas at Bernard Miles’s Mermaid 
Theatre is a delightful spectacle and Geraint Jones’s handling of 
Purcell’s music quite masterly. Kirsten Flagstad makes a regal 
Dido indeed but, with the modesty of a great artist and a generous- 
hearted woman, she never shows any inclination to sing the rest of 
the cast off the stage—as, with one deep breath, she easily could. 
Thomas Hemsley, Eilidh McNab and Arda Mandikian sang the 
smaller rdles like good musicians and the chorus were admirably 
neat and lively in phrase and full in tone. As at Glyndebourne, the 
ballet seemed to present most difficulties. No doubt distance lends 
enchantment to all dancing and a small theatre with an apron stage 
on a hot night forces on the spectator aspects and details of the 
ballet which generally pass unnoticed. Possibly the solution lies in 
an altogether humbler and simpler treatment of the dances. 


—_ 
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Faust, which opened the autumn season at Sadlers Wells, is such 
a French Second Empire work that, for myself, I despair of a 
modern production. Faust must surely, at all costs, be a young 
cocodés, whose membership of the Jockey Club was Mephisto’s 
first service ; and Mephisto himself the smartest of boulevardiers. 
Any attempt to return more nearly to Goethe seems to me a major 
mistake and the Aleister Crowley ballet is surely a complete miscon- 
ception. Joan Stuart made a pretty Marguerite and John Probyn, 
though a wooden and self-conscious actor, has a fine voice. Everyone 
else in the audience seemed to enjoy Faust enormously and perhaps 
my lack of enthusiasm is due to a blind spot, an occupational disease 
of all specialists and too historically minded persons. 

MARTIN COOPER. 


BALLET 


Festival Ballet. (Royal Festival Hall.)——Dancers of Bali. (Winter 
Garden Theatre.) 

Tue Festival Ballet's strength lies in its male dancers, and so in a 
recent programme the high lights were two variations danced by 
men—John Gilpin in The Black Swan and Oleg Briansky in the Don 
Quixote pas-de-deux. Both were clean, sure and even brilliant 
performances such as make a somewhat dull evening suddenly come 
to life. But how ineffectual is Vision of Marguerite. Belinda Wright 
has no more than the opportunity to look gentle and charming ; 
John Gilpin is miscast as Faust, for which réle he has not the necessary 
dramatic power; while Oleg Briansky, who should be able to 
dominate the ballet through the character of Mephisto, gives the 
impression that he cannot be bothered to extend himself. 

In fact throughout the evening, and with the exception of the varia- 
tion already mentioned, Briansky seemed entirely uninterested ; and 
even in his ** double ’’ work in Swan Lake and The Black Swan gave 
his partners little of the support and help they have the right to expect. 
This particular failure is all the more strange from a member of a 
company directed by Anton Dolin, for his partnering is famed, and 
should by now have set an example to all the men working with him. 
Briansky nas been endowed by nature with such a fine body, and is 
developing so splendid a technique, that it would be a very great pity 
were he to rest on his laurels instead of reaching for the heights which 
seem to be within his power of attainment. 

On Monday night the same company introduced Michael 
Charnley’s Symphony For Fun. This young choreographer’s work 
has previously been seen at the valuable Ballet Workshop, where, 
even despite the restrictions imposed upon it by the smallness of the 
Mercury Theatre, his talent was easily discernible. Now Charnley 
has shown that he is able to compose a ballet for a full company 
with as much success as for a tiny one. His innate sense of theatre, 
his timing, exits and entrances, his ability to keep the movement 
flowing and his spontaneous touches of humour, never overdone, 
all suggest the work of a much more experienced choreographer. 
Charnley expresses himself in the modern idiom with ingenuity and 
invention, and if he himself is by far the best exponent of his very 
personal idiom, he is, in the Festival Theatre, well enough served by 
the male members of the company; the girls, with the possible 
exception of Anita Landa, do not seem really to feel the mood, nor 
have their bodies that particular mixture of strength and flexibility 
which this kind of dancing requires. The ballet is set to the infectious 
music of Don Gillis’ Symphony Number Five and a Half, and is 
danced in an economically effective set designed by Tom Lingwood. 

At the Winter Garden Theatre a company of dancers and musicians 
from Bali are giving a ten-day season prior to their presentation in 
New York. Western eyes are bound to be bewildered by so highly 
a specialised form of dancing, yet it is well worth a visit, for apart from 
its ethnological value it is full of subtle, quiet beauty which makes itseif 
felt upon reflection rather than through sudden impact in the theatre. 
As one might expect, the dances of Bali are deeply rooted in nature, 
so that their age-old conventions—not unrelated to those of Indian 
dancing—spring from and reflect the physical characteristics of their 
island home. Thus the dancers’ strong and mobile feet firmly holding 
the earth are a signal of their attachment to it; the posture of 
their bodies on ever-bending knees symbolic of the lean of palm-trees; 
and their perpetually swaying torsos evocative of the swell of the ocean. 
But one of the most curious features of Balinese dancing is the deliber- 
ate denial of the sensuality which is its impelling force. Remarking 
upon the fact that all the female dancers are still in their teens, I 
learnt, with great interest, that the art is forbidden to maturer women 
on account of the passions their performances might arouse. Thus 
one is presented with the strange spectacle of beautiful children, with 
faces unaware as choir boys’, performing with skill and precision 
movements and dances which only their innocence makes permissible. 

LILLIAN Browse. 
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1952 
THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


Tue year 1952, already notable for the first stage production in this 
country of Wozzeck, has now brought us for the first time, at the 
Edinburgh Festival last Friday, another of the landmarks in the 
history of post-Strauss opera, Hindemith’s Mathis der Maler. As 
far as the music is concerned, most of us were more familiar with 
Mathis, for three of the finest instrumental interludes in the work 
(‘*‘ The Angels’ Concert,’’ which is the overture; the interlude 
between the last two scenes, representing the burial of Regina, the 
secondary heroine ; and Mathis’s vision of the ** Temptation of St. 
Anthony,’’ which forms a substantial part of Scene VI) are 
embodied in the splendid and relatively well-known symphony of 
the same title. 

Unlike the three concert excerpts from Wozzeck, the Mathis 
symphony gives an intelligible idea of the characteristic musical 
style, used fairly consistently throughout the opera, and contains 
some of the most important thematic material. 

But if the music of Mathis is more familiar, this is not true of its 
subject and dramatic form. It deals with an episode in the 
life of the early sixteenth-century painter Matthias Griinewald, whose 
social conscience first compelled him to take part in the German 
peasants’ rising, but then gave way before his sense of artistic 
mission, his conviction that his duty to himself and his fellows was 
to return to painting. It is a moral tale, and though the moral does 
not emerge very clearly, it has to serve as the point, since there is no 
other. For Hindemith, who wrote the libretto himself, has failed 
to create or develop any dramatic or human interest in the surface 
plot. The long and laborious but not unpromising exposition 
in Act I is succeeded by'no development, but leads straight to 
a dénouement which is no such thing because no dramatic knot 
has ever been tied. The story is finished with its exposition. The 
Archbishop retires from the plot, and no other character has any 
part to play. Mathis has a vision, and finally we see him in old age, 
his work done. 

So much the greater credit to Hindemith the composer, who still 
succeeds in making an impressive, and sometimes moving work, 
especially in the second act, whose very weakness is its strength. 
Nothing happens, and Hindemith for the first time gives us the 
reflective music that is so much needed. The last two scenes, sepa- 
rated by the poignant Grablegung, are deeply moving, dramatically 
valueless though they are, merely for the tranquil beauty of their 
music. Preceding them is Mathis’s vision of the Temptation of 
St. Anthony, almost another Wolf’s Glen scene, but again one in 
which the music is able to develop more satisfyingly than at any 
earlier point in the opera. In the first act, unfortunately, the 
librettist is so busy getting the exposition done that he rarely gives 
the composer even half a chance. Such as he does are eagerly 
seized, and yield one or two brief passages of fine music, such as the 
final scene between Mathis and the Archbishop in Scene Il, and the 
duet with Ursula in Scene III, from the point where the people begin 
to congregate for the burning of the books. Elsewhere in this act 
the music is strong and purposeful, suggesting, as it mostly has to do, 
activity, argument and anger. 

What it never convincingly suggests, and here is the composer’s 
failure, are the doubts, anguish, sorrow or love which at one time 
or other assail all the main characters. The result is a lack of variety 
in the music which is one of the chief defects of this act, all the more 
curious because Hindemith shows that he can write lyrically, in a 
quiet, uneffusive way, in the Engelkonzert, which is in fact so serene 
and meditative that it does not make a good operatic overture. 
Least successful of all is the love music, such as there is. There is 
no attempt at this with Mathis and Regina, but at the meeting of 
Ursula and Mathis the music reaches a great climax, and Ursula lets 
out what should be a spontaneous cry of joy. But such passion 
seems beyond Hindemith’s range, and the love music is as feeble 
and horribly embarrassing as the dialogue of a love scene in a third- 
rate English film. The radiant cry was a piercing squawk, and the 
fault was mainly Hindemith’s. The singing, it is true, was not good. 
As often happens with modern operas, the singers were apparently 
chosen for intelligence rather than for beauty of voice, and if was no 
more than adequate singing that we got. The acting tco was generally 
poor, and Giinther Rennert’s production was more fidgety, and less 
successful than his others. Helmuth Jiirgens’ designs, on the other 
hand, and most of Alfred Siercke’s costumes were up to the high 
expectations aroused by the operas already seen, and the orchestra, 
under Leopold Ludwig, played the score, which they knew thoroughly, 
in a satisfying, workmanlike fashion. It does not draw attention 
to itself, nor did they to it. It is undoubtedly the best part of the 
opera, and since its best is in the Mathis Symphony, while we have 
that we need not much lament the rest. CoLIN MASON. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 131 


Report by John Usborne 


A prize of £5 was offered for a four-line epitaph on an English 
drought. 

The drought, whether actually dead or, as many insisted, only 
moribund, had left many with their muses, if not high, at least dry, 
and their wit, like the obsequies, wet. Some, more concerned with 
wit than grief or relief, made epigrams instead of epitaphs. Of 
these I enjoyed most the following by A. M. Sayers : 

I loved the drought, but heard my friends complain 
How dry it was ; how much we needed rain. 

Yet when it rained at last they seemed upset, 
Apparently because the rain was wet. 

I quote this partly because it has a style and diction which was 
rare among the orthodox entries. I ruled out smooth imitations 
eighteenth century models (‘‘ Depart unhonoured—and yet not 
unwept °’) if they could offer nothing else. H. A. C. Evans tried the 
right combination and might have won a prize but for the inaccuracy 
in the third line, because of the resounding tweak in the tail (inaccurate 
too, but licence granted). 

A Drought lies here. Your hearts upraise 
And sound a glad carillon. 

It lived for five and forty days 

And cost us half a million. 

For almost as good a tweak, though of more awkward compo- 

sition, | recommend Simon Shirley’s : 
Here lies the victim of much hostile breath ; 
For some there were scorned not to pray his death. 
But batsmen grieve, and pallid grow the lips 
Of those who go down to the sea on trips. 

There were many puns on rain and reign, some of which nearly 
lifted smooth imitations into the final rounds. Best punning line 
was C. F. E.’s last: ** O hail, the blessed reign’s begun ! °’, while 
D. R. Peddy’s: ‘* Sing loud, the Drought is dead: Long May it 
Rain ’’ was not far off. Oswald Clark’s querulous cadence made 
for a nice freshness : 

Not yours to rest in peace, 

Fair daughter of the clouds’ caprice ! 
For Kew has but to breathe the word 
To have you disinterred. 

Of those who were testily brief in contempt for what we here 
define as drought, R. Kennard Davis was both testiest and briefest : 
Fine spell 
Farewell ! 

Drought ? 
Washout ! 
W. McC. was indignant with the setter of the competition : 


Here lies a ghost, a figment at most 

Of a competition-setter, 

Who in the Spectator mixed up the equator 
With England—a country much wetter. 

Many forgot that the drought had been strictly English and were 
seduced by the epigrammatic attractions of dust and ashes. Of 
these W. D. Gilmour turned the neatest quatrain. The Lynmouth 
anticlimax figured in several, but with no distinction. The parsonic 
entry was curiously large and mostly respectful. 

I award the first prize of £3 to Wing Commander M. W. Palmer, 
whose anthropomorphism was delightful and whose last line has a 
beautiful ‘‘ swoon.’’ Second prize is to be divided equally by 
R. J. Hirst and Douglas Hawson. The latter’s smacks hard of a 
collector’s piece. Commendations to Gerald Armitage, Edward 
Blishen, R. Kennard Davis, Ruth Durham and Allan M. Laing. 


PRIZES 


Here died a drought which, born in oceans far, 
While bound for Afric sands forever burning, 
Confused ’mid isotherm and isobar, 
Took the wrong turning. 
(WING COMMANDER M. W. PALMER) 


Here, drown’d, lies Drought, by millions woo’d 
As maid ; as matron execrated 
By folk who tolerate their food, 
But not their weather, dehydrated. 
(R. J. Hirst) 
Underneath this muddy plot 
Just a month old I lie buried ; 
Scarcely brown and not so hot, 
Yet I had Old England worried ! 
(DouGLas HAwson) 
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COMMENDED 


It dried the tears of Heaven ; 
A golden joy we found it, 
And worshipped guiltily until 
The tears of heaven drowned it. 
(GERALD ARMITAGE) 


Here lies a major English drought 
Which lasted half a fortnight out : 
Caught hanging foolishly around 
It met an awful end—was drowned. 
(EDWARD BLISHEN) 


Farewell, brief Droughtlet ! Where thy dust is laid 
The tribute of the tears of Heaven is paid. 
Thou did’st but smile on our beclouded earth, 
Like an unwanted kitten, drowned at birth. 
(R. KENNARD DAVIS) 


A heavenly day adorned his birth : 
The sun came out to crown him. 
Alas, he lived ! Embarrassed earth 
Begged heaven's help to drown him. 
(RuTH DURHAM) 


In life he strove to keep us dry : 
Brief victory his efforts crowned ; 
But such strange conduct made us shy, 
And with relief we saw him drowned. 
(ALLAN M. LAING) 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 134 
Set by C.S.W. 


What are little girls made of ? 
Sugar and spice and all things nice. . . . 


Competitors are invited to take this nursery rhyme, not too slavishly, 
as a model, and in similar vein to compose not more than eight lines of 
verse, jingle or doggerel, on one of the following pairs: Tories and 
Socialists, Democrats and Republicans, French and English, Classics 
and Romantics, Humanists and Scientists, Men and Women.—Prize 
£5, which may be divided. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ‘* Competition,’’ and must 
be received not later than September 17th. Results will be published 
in the Spectator of September 26th. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Conquest of Death 


Sir,—Dr. Geiringer’s distinguished articles and the resulting correspon- 
dence have raised important points which call for some further 
elucidation, 

temporis aeterni quoniam, non unius horace 

ambigitur status. 

Dr, Geiringer writes as a doctor who has the vocation of preserving 
life and, where possible, mitigating pain and—I should say—unreason- 
able fear. He is careful to say that to state that the religious method 
of conquering the fear of death demands faith “ does not mean that it 
rests necessarily on an untruth nor even that its hypothesis is entirely 
without foundation.” But he js certainly not concerned with it, and 
would appear to let it fall among “ magical” efforts to harness reason 
to imagination. Some of your correspondents, on the other hand, have 
acclaimed the superiority of the Christian solution: “Christ is risen 
from the dead . . . even so in Christ shall all be made alive” but have 
used the words “hypothesis” and even “myth” in this connection. 
I should be prepared to maintain against any objections that the 
Resurrection of Christ is not a “ hypothesis” or a comforting myth, 
but an historical fact as certain as, say, the death of Julius Caesar or 
the Battle of Hastings. But I fancy that Dr. Geiringer, and perhaps 
Mr. Moore, have felt difficulties which might prevent even an enquiry 
into the truth of the Christian claim. Perhaps one might try to throw 
some light upon these difficulties. 

Dr. Geiringer considers death from a medical point of view, but 
as one correspondent has pointed out—it is too big a reality to be 
considered purely on that level. It is very evident that a doctor's 
work ceases when a man is dead. Besides, as Mr. Moore has said, 
doctors cannot wholly conquer death, and one might, I suppose, reflect 
on the coincidence of the Lynmouth disaster with the publication of the 
second part of Dr, Geiringer’s article. Perhaps this part should have 
been entitled not “ The Conquest of Death” but “ The Conquest of 
the Fear of Death.” Let us now consider this fear. Is there only one 
kind of fear of death, and is it always a bad thing? There is the 
biological fear, involved in the contradiction of our instinct to live, 
which is not without usefulness, as when it serves the doctor to warn 
his patient that he will be dead soon if he does not give up drinking. 
There is fear of the Unknown. There is fear of facing a future life 
with a bad conscience. Morality will call this a most reasonable fear, 
if Justice rules the universe, and medicine should take notice of it 
if only because there jis no cure for a bad conscience except to right it, 
and to get something “off” the conscience may be a very potent 
psychological factor in recovery of health. I suggest, therefore, that 
when Dr. Geiringer says that “ the fear of death is the fear of personal 
extinction,” he is making an over-simplified deduction from the biologi- 
cal fear which is encountered without modification in a materialist 
setting. People may fear death, as Hamlet and Lucretius tell us, just 
because they fear they will not be extinguished, 

Dr. Geiringer appears to assume that at present death involves 
personal extinction. For the remedy which he advocates is a “ change 
of reality” by medical means—prolongation of life and the possible 
transfer of personality to another body. Many of us are grateful to 
the advances in medical science for the fact that we are still alive. 
But does death mean personal extinction? We must be accurate about 





The Spectator, September 4, 1852 


The opening of the Free Library at Manchester is a “ great 
feat,” worthy of the attendance that inaugurated it, although 
that attendant company comprised the greatest and benignist 
satirist of our day. A public library of twenty-one thousand 
volumes, to be freely lent to the inhabitants, without charge, in 
their own homes, is an institution wholly new to the world, 
save in its local companion the library of Peel Park, which 
Joseph Brotherton had so great a share in founding. The fact 
that the new institution of Manchester transcends the local 
philosophy of “commercial principles,” in being a positive 
gift without sale or return, is no blame but glory to Manchester; 
which is greater than it supposed itself to be... . 

Mr. Dickens, who went to Italy and published an unconscious 
confession that he understood nothing of Italy, Italian or the 
Italians—who went to America and published, for correction, 
his ingenious Notes on America—goes down to Manchester 
to tell the world that he does not understand the Manchester 
School, but that he supposes jt to be one of the same with the 
new People’s Library in Manchester ! 
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our terms. Is Dr. Geiringer’s concept of personality correct? He 
thinks that the “self” arises at some undefined point in the early life 
of each individual, and that “it stands and falls with the faculty of 
memory.” “For the preservation of this illusory self of ours the 
only indispensable condition is that there should be no complete break 
of memory at any time.” Therefore complete and irrevocable amnesia, 
which death seems to involve, means loss of personality, There are 
good philosophic grounds, based on the spiritual element in cons- 
ciousness (e.g. the sense of responsibility), for denying that death does 
involve amnesia. But the fundamental mistake is over the nature of 
personality, which is deeper than the self-consciousness which manifests 
it. To deny this is to maintain a hypothesis which fails to account 
for all the facts. For it is suspicious that on this hypothesis we cannot 
say when the “self” begins, and more than suspicious that we have 
to describe as “illusory” an experience of “self” which is not 
identified with self-consciousness and about which we are, in fact, 
very certain. It follows that even in amnesia the “self” remains— 
though it may be atrophied. We must also remember—and this helps 
to answer Mr. Moore's difficulties about immortality—that the 
spirituality of consciousness shows that it does not necessarily cease 
with the cerebral tissues, : 

Dr. Geiringer’s final solution in the conquest of death is the achieve- 
ment of personal immortality by transference to another body. He 
says, “those who believe in the existence of a soul as an immortal 
and individual entity must agree that this soul could conceivably be 
shifted consciously and immediately into another body.” This is to 
misunderstand the unity of the human being. A negative constituent 
of personality is incommunicability, and in this the body of the person 
shares. - ([ am not speaking of the philosophic possibility which 
Christianity affirms as the ultimate triumph over death, of the soul 
again giving life to its own body.) By “another body” I think Dr. 
Geiringer means “another’s.” But suppose Dr, Geiringer’s idea 
possible. What have we gained? A few more years in the time 
process before the inevitable end. And even if it were not inevitable, 
is the personal immortality we desire nothing but continuance in the 
time process ? When Mr. Moore wonders if we really want everlasting 
life, one suspects he may be thinking of it as just such a time- 
continuum: an endless picnic, or sitting on a damp cloud with a lot 
of dull people playing harps. 

No! Our whole nature, which desires truth, goodness and beauty, 
is unsatisfied with their limited and temporal manifestations. We 
cannot but desire (though an evil will may shun) the timeless contem- 
plation of and total self-giving to the God who is all these in infinite 
perfection. Nor is the desire to continue our personal existence a 
purely selfish one, for we desire personally to love God who is Love. 

These scattered remarks may help to clear the ground for a con- 
sideration of the truth of the Christian claim that.“ eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard what things God hath prepared for them that love 
him,” and for an appreciation of the conquest over death involved 
in the desire “ to be dissolved and to be with Christ.”—Yours faithfully, 

RALPH RUSSELL. 

Downside Abbey, near Bath. 


Sir,—The energy which lives in a grain of wheat is the same motive 
force as that which promotes any other action in life. When such a 
grain is buried in the soil, it refuses to remain entombed; it bursts 
at one end and begins immediately to breathe and nourish itself, send- 
ing its roots downward and its stem upward, until in due course the 
plant emerges from the soil with its green leaves beautiful to the eye 
and delicate to the touch. Then it erects its stalk, a marvel of 
architecture, hollow inside so that it may bend before the wind. At 
the head of this stalk are born the seeds which may, in turn, fall to the 
ground. The whole process could repeat itself in the same marvellous 
way again and again for ever and ever. 

But man comes, scythe in hand, and the little grain’s ordeal begins. 
It is beheaded, threshed, ground between heavy stones or in powerful 
machines, kneaded by rough hands, baked jn the heat of the oven, cut 
with a sharp knife, and ground again between merciless teeth. Yet, 
in spite of this apparently manifold death, the life inherent in the 
little grain still survives. It enters into the blood stream of man, gives 
him health and strength, and, by sustaining his circulation, enables his 
brain to think over the problems of life and death, and over the ever- 
lasting problem of a grain of wheat itself. 

If the life inherent in a small grain resists annihilation so success- 
fully, can anyone still believe that the life of man, at his departure 
from this earth, comes to a sudden and inexorable end? Whether 
we read the Gospel or the book of Nature we find that the great 
principle of resurrection is everywhere manifest.—Yours faithfully, 

5 Chesham Street, Belgrave Square, S.W.1. PAUL DE HEvEsy. 
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Soviet Strategy 


Sir,—In your leading article on Soviet strategy you state that it may 
be taken for granted that “ Russia contemplates equal representation 
for the 18-million population of Eastern Germany and the 48-million 
population of Western Germany . . .” in the all-German Government 
to be formed for the purpose of accepting the peace treaty to be 
prepared by the four Powers at the conference proposed in the recent 
Russian Note. 

I submit that there is nothing in the Note to warrant such an 
assumption. What the Note says is that “the conference should dis- 
cuss, in the first place, such important issues as a peace treaty with 
Germany and the formation of an all-German Government.” The 
question of how such a Government should be formed is left open for 
discussion. You appear to admit this, as later in your article you 
refer to the impossibility of starting fresh negotiations with “an all- 
German Government constituted no one knows how. 

As regards the chronological order of the question on the agenda 
proposed by the Russians, which you consider “the Allies cannot 
possibly agree to,” I would submit that the Russian sequence is a 
logical one. The Note refers to the Potsdam Agreement under which 
a peace settlement for Germany was to be prepared “to be accepted ” 
by the Government of Germany “when a Government suitable for 
that purpose” will have been established. A freely elected Govern- 
ment might not be “suitable” since there could be no guarantee that 
such a Government would accept the treaty prepared. It follows 
then that in the first place a Government “suitable” for accepting 
the peace treaty or “settlement” prepared by the four Powers must 
be formed or appointed. If, subsequently, the German electorate were 
to return to power a Government that repudiated the treaty prepared 
by the four Powers and accepted by a Government considered 
“ suitable ” by those Powers, then the responsibility for the repudiation 
would rest squarely on the whole German people.—Yours faithfully, 

H. R. PELLy. 


5 Smith Terrace, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


Herr Krupp 


Sir,—Your sober comments on the case of Herr Krupp are welcome. 
What has been depressing in many of the letters in the daily Press 
has been not so much their conclusions (which may well be arguable) 
but the apparent assumption that they need no argument to establish 
them. One would have hoped that people brought up in the liberal 
tradition would at least have granted, even where their emotions were 
deeply engaged, that the presumption is always against privilegia. 
But apparently that is no longer the case.—Yours faithfully, 
J. C. MAXWELL. 


King’s College, Newcastle upon Tyne. 


Janus Punished 


Sir,—Not bad about dockers and Caius but slightly juvenile surely ! 

However, better that way than that Janus should get Magdalene before 

his time.—Yours faithfully, G. KIRKBRIDE. 
Meres Vean, Mullion, Helston, Cornwall. 


Sir,— 
When Janus is dining at Caius 
He can scarcely be quite at his aius 
If they offer him puns 
Or three-ha’penny buns 
He only says “ Plaius give me chaius.” 
—Yours faithfully, C. P. D. 
Chesterfield. 


The Church and Divorce 


Sir,—The protest of Janus against Roman Catholic and High Anglican 
views on divorce being accepted as the Christian attitude can be 
supported by the example of the Greek Orthodox Church and of the 
Church of Scotland as well as the Lutheran Church. The Lambeth 
Conference of 1888 can also be appealed as representative of Christian 
belief. It declared that “our Lord’s words expressly forbid divorce, 
except in the case of fornication or adultery ”; and recognised “ the fact 
that there always has been a difference of opinion in the Church 
on the question whether our Lord® meant to forbid marriage to the 
innocent party in a divorce for adultery.” The Lambeth Conference 
of 1908 expressly reaffirmed these resolutions. There has been no later 
divine revelation that shows the Bishops of 1888 and 1908 were in 
ignorance. 

Primates of the Anglican Church like Tait, F. Temple, Davidson, 
and Bishops like Cosin, Hall, Christopher Wordsworth, Creighton, 
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Air 


Power 
is Military and Civil 


THE seventh post-war display of the member companies of the 
Society of British Aircraft Constructors,* although much restricted 
by Security considerations, affords stronger evidence of technical 
advance and ability than any previous display. 


Some will criticise the diversity of projects both military and civil, 
arguing that the present peril cannot be countered except by con- 
centration upon a few essential aircraft and power plants. 


The display, however, reflects the design trend, not the present 
productive effort. It evidences Britain’s recognition that the long- 
term requirement is broader in scope. While concentrating our 
manufacture upon tactical weapons we dare not neglect the develop- 
ment of the strategic air forces or the future fleets of commercial air 
traffic. To do so would be to play into the hands of our enemies, 
leaving the defences of democracy wide open to devastating danger 
a few years later on. 


In design and in manufacture military and civil aviation become 
increasingly complementary now that both make use of high speed, 
jet propulsion, pressurisation, refrigeration, power-boost controls 
and electronics. Efficient factory organisation likewise requires the 
keying of civil and military production. 

de Havilland for their part have pursued the development and 
manufacture of both military aircraft and commercial vehicles 
during the recent unstable years. In the tactical category it was 
export business which enabled a large productive organisation to be 
built up and preparations to be made for the international production 
of the versatile Venom and its war-worthy Ghost turbine, unrivalled 
in their functions. Equipment of this kind can justify the large 
production runs which up to now European factories have not enjoyed. 
Civil business has been maintained at a high level with Dove, Heron 
and Comet, with engines and propellers. A substantial world-wide 
trade has been accomplished, civil and military programmes both 
benefiting from the alliance. 


The realisation that the two demands are not in conflict but can 
and must be satisfied together has been perhaps the main process of 
thought in our industry during the past year. The fact is that to meet 
the double need we must apply a larger proportion of the total 
national effort to aircraft and must clearly understand that aviation 
ranks as one of the greatest industries of the age. Less essential things 
in our already austere life have to be sacrificed to this end or we shall 
be eclipsed. 


* Farnborough, September 1-7 : public days Friday, 5—10s., Saturday and Sunday, 6and 7—Sam 
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Edw. King were unaware that the absolute indissolubility of marriage 
was a Christian doctrine—as were also several of the Fathers and 
Councils of the ancient Church. One can understand Dean Hastings 
Rashdall’s outburst—* That Christian people should be found stumping 
the country with the assertion ‘that the Christian Church has always 
condemned divorce’ really amounts to,a public scandal. Such an 
assertion must be based upon sheer ignorance or upon sheer disregard 
for truth.”—Yours, ; 
WILLIAM Down AND DROMORE. 


The See House, Belfast. 


Sir,—Janus is surely mistaken in restricting the condemnation of 
divorce in the Church of England to what he calls “high Anglican 
opinion.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury has many times proclaimed the 
official attitude of the Church on this distressing question, and it is 
significant that participants in a divorce are definitely banned from re- 
marriage in any church. Any compromise in this would make a 
mockery of the Marriage Service. If Janus would take the trouble to 
read through it, he would see why. 

Although the Dean of St. Paul’s is undoubtedly a notable and 
highly respected figure in church circles, the Modern Churchmen’s 
Union, on whose views I will not make comment, does not, I think, 
seriously contribute to the still Catholic thought and practice of the 
Established Church.—Yours faithfully, 

GaAvIN FARGUS. 

Holly Lodge, East Barkwith, Lincoln. 


The Saar 


Sir,—I believe that Herr Friedlaender is mistaken when he suggests 
that the annexation of the Saar has at any time been a French objective 
during or since the last world war. The old dream of Maurice 
Barrés that France could continue to attract and transform German 
frontier provinces as she did Alsace is quite dead. Indeed the French 
would have been shocked and disgusted in 1945 at the suggestion that 
they were to share France with a million Germans. To have attempted 
to do so might well have made the Republic unworkable, 

What France has consistently attempted (with the agreement of Great 
Britain and the United States) is to induce a million Germans to 
accept self-government outside any German federation in order that 
the immense natural predominance of German industrial power over 
that of her western neighbours should be reduced. This may or may 
not be a sound policy, but the policy is certainly conceived as a remedy 
to the predominance that is given to Germany by the Ruhr, and to the 
gross misuse of that predominance in recent years, that has cost us all 
so heavily. 
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Herr Friedlaender does not mention this motive for French action, 
although jt cannot have escaped his attention. Any solution of the 
Saar problem which does not remove the cause of French policy 
in the Saar would -scarecly be worth having since it would probably 
be bought at the cost of all hope of European unity. 

Surely Herr Friedlaender is less than appreciative of an offer which 
would make Saarbriicken a great and significant European city, and 
which would place the future Washington of Western Europe on 
German-speaking territory. The advantages of this for a nation still 
so morally isolated as is Germany would be very great. Yet this 
status would never have been proposed without the initial stage of 
the Grandval-Hotfmann régime. If Saarbriicken ever does achieve 
greatness, it will owe it more to these two men than to the German 
nationalists.—Yours faithfully, 

D. R. GILLIE. 


Paris 


The Chicago Conventions 


Sirn.—Mr. Nicolson’s references to the television coverage of the 
political conventions in Chicago (Spectator—August Ist) are misleading 
and I like to think that had he seen the programmes his attitude 
towards them would have been more enlightened. At least, I hope 
so, because Mr. Nicolson is a sensitive man and I would expect him 
to be able to distinguish between the “form” and matter of these 
conventions. 

It would appear that only performances of the most genteel and 
refined variety can hope to receive Mr. Nicolson’s approval, from which 
the Chicago conventions are excluded. They are neither genteel nor 
refined. Vitality, hopefulness, and dedication to a cause are their 
main characteristics, 

The American elector may regret some of the practices of the 
conventions, but he hasn't been so shocked as amused by the “ antics ” 
Mr. Nicolson mentions. He js able to see beyond the healthy banter 
to the achievements of the conventions, He has been inspired by 
seeing this democratic process take place before his eyes. Beyond 
the cheerleaders, the singing, the childish demonstrations and the party 
bosses he saw a political outsider and a reluctant delegate chosen as 
the candidates of their respective parties against powerful interests 
and party leaders. 

Far from agreeing with Mr. Nicolson that “television has killed 
the whole undignified method,” I think it will rather tend to perpetuate 
the system by giving every viewer the feeling that he is a participant 
in a very important decision, and jt has increased the American 
elector’s faith in his form of government. For Mr. Nicolson to refer 
to “the vulgar falsity of the whole carnival” is unfortunate. I am 
sure he can think of many aspects of political life in England— 
pageants resulting from ancient custom—to which the words 
“carnival” and “false” can be applied. 

I haven’t read Mr. Nicolson’s expression of emotion about these. 
Perhaps he considers them less vulgar. Perhaps they are. At least, 
while watching the conventions in Chicago, one had the feeling that 
the participants were alive-—Yours faithfully, 

FRANCIS DE MARNEFFE. 

25 Parkman Street, Boston 14, Massachusetts. 





British Composers 


Sir,—Sir Gilmour Jenkins’s suspicion that I have read no more than 
the title of Dr. Vaughan Williams’s Who wants the British Composer ? 
is not, in fact, justified; but even if it were, how would my original 
contention be affected? Dr. Vaughan Williams was speaking to a 
large international audience, very few of whom can have followed 
the stages of his fight for the recognition of native music in this 
country; and his statement that England gets her painting from France, 
her music from Germany and her dances from America, however it 
may have been understood by his friends, can only have made a 
lamentable impression on visitors from abroad, I°still think it supremely 
ironical that one of the main agents in our musical recovery as a 
nation should have ‘committed himself on such an occasion to so very 
misleading a statement. It is possible that, as Sir Gilmour says, those 
who know the composer can afford to smile at the suggestion of 
bitterness, just as those who have read Who wants the British Com- 
poser? may doubtless conjecture that what he said was not precisely 
what he really meant; but his audience was not composed of his 
personal friends or those acquainted with his writings, and it is the 
effect on this vast majority that I deplored in my article, and still 
deplore.—Yours faithfully, MARTIN Cooper. 
London, N.W8 
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links. The radio waves from London 
are diverted southwards to Barbados, 
which automatically sends them north- 
wards without interruption. Barbados 
also links Melbourne with London, 
across 14,000 miles, when atmospheric 
conditions affect the direct route. 

To carry the load of messages that 
maintain Commonwealth communica- 
tions and earn currency from foreign 
countries, Cable & Wireless Ltd. 
provide security and speed. That 
entails constant maintenance and de- 
velopment, no easy matter when labour 
and materials are rising in cost. But 
progress continues and the Company 
carries every kind of message from 
birthday greetings to State despatches, 
fulfilling its function as part of Britain’s 
Business. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


y ° ] 
PROGR Zhi RECENTLY I was invited to take part in a badger “hunt.” The sport 
vk \ 4 L in this locality takes the form of perching in a tree with a gun loaded 


with number four or heavier shot and waiting by moonlight for Brock 
to appear. The game is nothing but murder and would be so whatever 
the quarry, short of man-eating tigers. One exponent of this form 
of assassination has, I am told, many doormats made from the 
badger’s skin. In the moonlight the aim of the best shot cannot be 
relied upon. Worse than this is the fact that cartridges loaded with 
the heaviest shot are not to be had in every ironmonger’s shop and the 
unfortunate beast is often wounded but not killed. I think too much 
of the badger as a useful animal to lift a hand against him, and it 
appals me to hear of the way he is treated when he js bottled in his 
hole. Terriers are sent down to worry him and the whole thing becomes 
as brutal as bear-baiting. I have always been pleased to see the work 
a badger does among the wasps and I am convinced he does much 
more that is useful but less evident. Some farmers insist that he takes 
a fowl and does wanton damage, but compared with the fox he is 
inoffensive, plodding his rounds at night, grubbing and snuffling after 
the creatures that destroy a great deal of the fruits of a farmer’s labour, 


Bee Behaviour 

A particularly interesting item in the 1951 report of the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station at Harpenden covers the findings of Dr. C. G. 
Butler, of the Bee Department, working on the importance of perfume 
in the discovery of food by the worker honey-bee. “ Worker honey- 
bees,” Dr, Butler states, “ have an inherent tendency to associate cer- 
tain perfumes with food. This results in untrained scouting bees 
being attracted to certain kinds of flowers such as hawthorn and wild 
white clover, which they have never visited before. If the perfume of 
a crop of newly-opened flowers is sufficiently powerful it sometimes 
attracts scouting bees ‘from a considerable distance away. But norm- 
ally, a bee has to approach to within a few centimetres of a mouth of a 
flower before she can appreciate its perfume. If a bee has learned to 
associate a particular perfume with a particular group of flowers she 
will seldom enter any flower in the group unless she can smell its 
perfume. When a bee is attracted towards a flower or flower-like object 
and approaches it closely, any attractive perfume it may possess tends 
to act as a stimulus to further exploration, which may involve settling 
on the object and possibly extending her tongue and seeking food in 
any small crevice in or around the object. In general, the results 
obtained with untrained bees support the conclusions reached by von 
Frisch jn 1919 in his work with trained bees and suggest that both of 
these categories of bees behave in a similar way when seeking food.” 


Freak Birds 
A year ago we had a number of freak birds in our vicinity, but now 


they seem to have gone. One of the most frequently seen was a 
mealy-coloured house sparrow that flew with a large flock of other 
sparrows about the gardens. He was two years old, to my knowledge. 
Another was a pied blackbird with a grand contrasting display of 
black and white. He, too, seems to have vanished, while the bald black- 
bird has probably died of old age. I think he had lost the skin of his 
head jn a mousetrap set in a pea-patch and became bald as a result. 
HEART of every electronic device is the electron tube. Without Whatever the cause, he was an odd sight. When the feathers are 
it there would be no radio, no television, no telecommunications, off a bird’s head the skull is really small. The bald blackbird had a 
no nucleonics, no radar. low-brow look, something like a kiwi. Freak plumage is not 
The development of electron tubes is a major activity of the uncommon, but pure albinos do not as a rule live long because they 
Mullard organisation. In extensive research laboratories, Mullard are conspicuous and likely to be mobbed by their neighbours. 
scientists are continuously at work increasing the efficiency of existing A Wasp Entangled 
techniques and designing new ones to meet the ever-changing needs When the wasp came too close to my head I swung my arm and 
of industry, communications and medicine. drove him away and as he evaded the blow he went into the spider’s 


Bringing the benefits of this research to industry and the com- web. The tension caused by his struggles sent messages along every 
support of the web and all at once the spider appeared. He did not 





i yore iny ha ones ee te ee a. gery t mn run out at once, and seemed to regard his prisoner with anxiety. I 
electron tubes and components are produced for Britain’ electronics | €Xpected the wasp to break free at any moment, and when a section 
ind : : : of the web snapped he dropped half an inch or so. Quickly the spider | 
industry. Behind the name Mullard, therefore, is a store of experience ran across and bound the wasp’s wings. The sting shot in and out ‘ 
in electronics that may well prove of immense importance to your as the prisoner arched his abdomen and worked his jaws, but the | 
own organisation. keeper of the web retreated and waited. The thing looked like stale- 


mate. The wasp could not get away or clear his crumpled wings, and 

the spider, straddling his ropes, feared to venture again. Time was on 
his side, however. The wasp twisted himself round and, in doing so, 

u ar firmly entangled one of his legs. The moment to make all secure had 
arrived. The spider scrambled over and rapidly encased him. 


Drying Onions 
Onions are best lifted on a warm day when the topsoil is free from 
moisture. Use a fork for the job and treat them gently, however firm 
Mullard Ltd., Century House, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 they seem. Dry them out on a concrete path or lay them on a corru- 
gated roof. They will dry quickly in the sun, after which they can be 


(MP367)) strung up and hung in an airy shed. IAN NIALL. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Threshold of Victory 


The Second World War. Vol. V. 

S. Churchill. (Cassell. 30s.) 
TuIs, presumably, is the penultimate volume of Mr. Churchill's 
great war-history. The final volume, which must be well advanced 
in preparation, will bring the drama to its climax. Meanwhile 
there is this new instalment, taking us back to the war’s penulti- 
mate year, beginning with the crisis of the fight against submarines 
in the Atlantic and ending literally on the very eve of D-day—actually 
at + a.m. on June Sth, 1944, when the die was cast and it was decided 
ihat, whatever the menace of the weather, the troops should be put 
asnore in Normandy on the 6th. The intervening months saw the 
conferences of Heads of States at Quebec and Cairo and Teheran, 
and the conference of Foreign Ministers at Moscow, the capture 
of Sicily and the slow invasion of Italy, questions and hesitations 
about the supreme command in Western Europe, discussions amount- 
ing almost to disputes about priorities as between ‘* Overlord ”’ 
(the Normandy invasion) and a landing in Southern France with an 
advance up the Rhone Valley, an intensification of the Italian 
campaign with a view to pressing on into Austria, about the capture 
of the Aegean islands of Rhodes, Cos and Leros as an encourage- 
ment to Turkey to come definitely in on the Allied side. 

Such are the themes. The story could be told with accuracy and 
clarity by any competent historian. Parts of it have been ; more 
parts of it will be. But only one man could tell it as it is told here. 
Only one was, as it were, in the operations-room from start to finish. 
And though a few others possessed the knowledge necessary as basis 
for an ** inside story ’’ not one of them commanded the craftsman- 
ship to tell it like this master of style. Towards the close of the book 
Mr. Churchill describes in detail the preparations, incredibly extensive 
and elaborate, for Overlord, remarking almost casuaily at the end 
of it: ** All these matters aroused my personal interest, and, when 
it seemed necessary, my intervention.’’ The interventions may not 
always have been welcome, possibly not always wise, and certainly— 
where agreement with allies was imperative—not always successful. 
But it is the personal interest, the familiarity with every detail, not 
the interventions, that counts here. It is the personal interest which 
prompted the author (for the instruction of persons, in Moscow as 
well as London, apt to talk light-heartedly about ** throwing armies 
ashore ’’) to explain to Parliament in 1943 just what throwing 
armies ashore means. 

‘I suppose, “he said,’ it is realised that these matters have to be 
arranged in the most extraordinary detail. Every landing-vessel 
or combat-ship is packed in the exact order in which the troops 
Janding from it will require the supplies when they land, so far as 
can be foreseen. Every lorry indeed is packed with precisely the 
articles which each unit will require when that lorry comes. Some 
of the lorries swim out to the ships and swim back. They are all 
packed exactly in series, with the things which have priority at the 
top and so on, so that nothing is left to chance that can be helped. 
Only in this way can these extraordinary operations be carried out 
in the face of the vast modern fire-power which a few men can 
bring to bear.”’ 

No doubt all this was read from a brief. But Mr. Churchill, 
unlike any Prime Minister since—unlike any Prime Minister ever, 
for no other Prime Minister with any strategic experience ever had 
to handle a war-machine of such incredible complexity—could 
perfectly well have drawn the brief himself ; quite possibly he did. 
It is true that Mr. Churchill was Minister of Defence. But what 
other Prime Minister was capable of holding such an office? Cer- 
tainly not Wellington, for sea-power was largely outside his ken 
and air-power beyond his imagination. 

In this volume, even more clearly than in its predecessors, is revealed 
a born strategist—no ardent amateur, for he had held at different 
times the portfolios of the Admiralty, War, Air and Munitions 
and seen active service in three continents—exercising the supreme 
direction of the greatest war in history, discussing its details with his 
Chiefs of Staff on equal terms and understanding the Generals’ 
problems as well as they did themselves. 


Closing the Ring. By Winston 





In next week’s ** Spectator ’’ Edmund Blunden will review a 
biography of Fanny Brawne; Dr. Keith Feiling ** Lord Chatham : 
A War Minister in the Making,’’ by O. A. Sherrard ; Honor Croome 
Beatrix Potter’s ** The Fairy Caravan’’; and Tangye Lean new 
novels by Evelyn Waugh and Ernest Hemingway. 


What is remarkable, if 


the whole truth and nothing but the truth is told here, no major 
disagreement between Staff and Minister arose at any time. What is 
equally important, perhaps more important, there was never a major 
disagreement between the British Prime Minister and the American 
President. The close understanding they achieved and maintained, 
on the basis of real personal friendship, was one of the prime consti- 
tuents of victory. Minor differences, of course, there were. Roosevelt 
wanted one Suprem?: Commander (obviously an American) for both 
Overlord in Normandy and the Mediterranean ; Churchill imposed 
an absolute veto on that. Churchill had throughout (after he had 
reluctantly agreed to setting aside the appointment of General Alan 
Brooke) hoped for General Marshall as Overlord commander ; 
Roosevelt kept Marshall at Washington and allotted Western 
Europe to Eisenhower. Roosevelt’s ideas about the Cairo Confer- 
ence did not in various respects commend themselves to Churchill, 
but the Prime Minister no doubt eased matters by quoting Scripture 
by cable—first of all Matt. xvii 4, and then (a little profanely, as he 
admits) John xiv 1-4. And at Teheran Roosevelt went further than 
the Prime Minister thought necessary in avoiding social intercourse 
with him, in order to keep Stalin, whom the President thought himself 
an adept at handling, conciliated. Matters were not improved by 
rather elephantine attempts at humour by Stalin at Churchill’s 
expense at a Teheran dinner. 

On the whole the Prime Minister through this period was as much 
preoccupied with keeping the peace as with waging the war, and 
with little less success. Stalin, with his ‘* manifestations of ill- 
temper and bad manners,’’ made inordinate demands on patience 
and restraint. The ** sharp and sultry negotiations ’’ with General 
de Gaulle would have exhausted patience sooner if the Free French 
leader had let his sense of self-importance carry him too far, for the 
Free French leader was a less important person. Divergences of 
view with Sir Reginald Leeper, the Ambassador at Athens, at a 
critical moment caused some irritation, and Mr. Churchill, being 
at the moment in charge of the Foreign Office, took the opportunity 
to remind his envoy who had submitted that ** the advice of people 
on the spot should be accepted ; "My views are shared by every- 
one here,’’ of some of the qualities required in the British Diplomatic 
Service ; the observation ** You speak of living on the lid of a 
volcano. Wherever else do you expect to live in times like these?’’ 
seems worthy of perpetuation. Even with the King there is one moment 
of slight frigidity. The current story of how Churchill determined 
to sail with the bombardment fleet on D-day and was stopped by the 
King’s saying that if his Prime Minister went he himself would go 
too needs some correction. What happened, as the letters repro- 
duced here show, was that, Churchill having told the King of his 
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intention, the King said immediately he would like to come too ; 
he had not been under fire since Jutland. This was submitted to 
the Cabinet, and it was decided to discuss the matter with the Naval 
Commander-in-Chiéf, Admiral Ramsay. But meanwhile the King, 
with the wisdom characteristic of him, had reconsidered the matter, 
and wrote expressing his conviction that neither sovereign nor 
Prime Minister was justified in risking his life at such a juncture. 

The matter was then discussed orally, the King and his private 
secretary, Sir Alan Lascelles, going to the map-room at the Admiralty 
to meet the Prime Minister and Admiral Ramsay. The Admiral 
was definitely not in favour of His Majesty going to sea, but Churchill 
reaffirmed his intention of going as Minister of Defence. The 
next day the King wrote a very human letter. 


“My dear Winston ”’ it ran, 
** | want to make one more appeal to you not to go to sea on D-day. 
Please consider my own position. I am a younger man than you, 
I am a sailor, and as King I am head of all these Services. There 
is nothing I would like better than to go to sea, but I have agreed 
to stay at home; is it fair that you should then do exactly what I 
should have liked to do myself ?’’ 
On that the Prime Minister, deferring to ‘‘ Your Majesty’s wishes, 
and indeed commands,’’ gave way, but with rather marked reserve, 
adding 
“TI rely on my own judgment, invoked in many serious matters, as 
to what are the proper limits of risk which a person who discharges 
my duties is entitled to run. I must most earnestly ask Your 
Majesty that no principle shall be laid down which inhibits my 
freedom of movement when I judge it necessary to acquaint myself 
with conditions in the various theatres of war.”’ 
Mr. Churchill deserves well of his readers for setting out in full an 
interchange throwing so honourable a light on the character of the 
late Sovereign. But of course, he deserves well of his readers 
throughout. He has traced the course of the war in its many 
theatres in the year that marked ‘* the Closing of the Ring ’’ with 
the same clarity and force of diction that marks all his earlier volumes. 
The last, which might be entitled, metaphorically, ‘*The Kill’’ will 


be awaited with the keenest expectation of all. 
WILSON HARRIS. 


The “ English »” Muse 


Edited by W. H. Auden and Norman 


Poets of the English Language. 
vols. 15s, 


Holmes Pearson. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 5 
each.) 
THis compendious anthology, intended to replace Ward’s English 
Poets, since now, obviously, no one would have shelf-room for a 
** Chalmers,’’ sets out to present the tradition of poetry written in 
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English ; it therefore ends at the outbreak of the First World War, 
and no poet is included who is at present alive. This has its advan- 
tages, but it seems to imply too bleakly that a break in the tradition 
did actually occur in 1914; and it means that only the earlier Yeats, 
and the earlier and cruder Kipling, are represented. The divisions 
are plausible enough, dictated largely by space it is true, but they fit 
into as sensible a scheme as any other, and at least avoid cutting up 
English poetry into the sausage-lengths of centuries. Thus we are 
given 1, Langland to Spenser ; 2, Marlowe to Marvell; 3, Milton 
to Goldsmith ; 4, Blake to Poe ; and 5, Tennyson to Yeats. More- 
over the title is true to its implications, which means that we find a 
far bigger proportion of American poetry than is usual in anthologies, 


Whenever we come across a new anthology, we ask ourselves a 
series of questions. Is there anything illuminating in the arrange- 
ment? The answer here is, No. We are to interpret poetry as 
revealing its age (the sociological approach, now so much the fashion), 
and not as a series of attempts made at various times to penetrate 
and to grasp reality, or to provide different kinds of delight. It 
suggests no way through the rich tangle of our poetry. Are all the 
authors there that we would expect? Are there any gaps? In 
the main we get all that we have a right to ask, though in the last 
volume we could most of us, I think, accept one or two omissions 
that would enable us to have something by, say, Clough and the 
more surrealist Dixon. Are there any delightful surprises? Yes 
(if not quite so many as the ‘** blurb ”’ claims), though not until the 
third volume, in which we get—and I confess that if I ever knew 
them they had slipped my memory—the quiet Anne Bradstreet, and 
the far more exciting metaphysico-religious poet, Edward Taylor, 
atriumphant find. In the next volume we meet, besides the American 
poets we could count on, but which are not usually found room for 
in smaller anthologies, the charming person of Philip Frenau. , Some 
may think that ‘* The Dong with the Luminous Nose ’’ and ** The 
Hunting of the Snark ”’ strike an incongruous note ; but, if that is so, 
it is because they have not realised that they—‘* The Snark ’’ at 
least—are profoundly metaphysical poems expressing the abysmal 
néant which yawned before the Victorians ; or so it is indicated, 
Next, are the selections from each poet the best, the most revealing, 
the most comprehensive ? Not always. We keenly miss ‘* The 
Coronet ’’ from Marvell ; but on the whole the choice is orthodox, 
too much so perhaps. We are given the Skelton, the Spenser, the 
Donne . . . that we take for granted (why not Skelton’s ‘* Woefully 
arrayed ’’ ?) while the Arnold, and more so the Tennyson, leave out 
any of those more startling notes that might have enlivened the 
pages devoted to them. 


But enough of these pribblings and prabblings !_ The great thing 
about this collection is its bulk ; and how enormously valuable that 
is! It really means something different from the ordinary to have, 
say, a whole Canto of Troilus and Criseide besides two complete 
Canterbury Tales, some sixty pages of Skelton, a generous slice of the 
Scottish poets, plenty of anonymous work from the ballads and the 
early lyrics, Everyman complete, a masque of Ben Jonson’s, the whole 
of Antony and Cleopatra, a whole Tale of Crabbe, and so on, to the 
same scale. Moreover, what is especially welcome here is the 
generous space given to American poets, some of them we feel not 
quite earning it : but how royally satisfied we feel with some ninety 
pages of Whitman, some magnificent Melvilie and thirty-three pieces 
by Emily Dickinson. To have so much really does give a slightly 
different ‘** feel °’ to the tradition ; it is possible to get away from the 
Palgravian sense that English poetry is ** mainly lyrical ’’—though 
in the process some happy lyrics are omitted, not only ‘* singletons.’’ 
such as Allan Ramsay’s ** My Peggy is a young thing,’’ but also those, 
for instance, illustrative of Dryden’s immense virtuosity in that form. 
Perhaps the price is worth paying, and it has allowed an immense 
amount of trumpery to disappear, such as the sham ballad of the 
eighteenth century. 


What makes these volumes all the more interesting are the intro- 
ductions to each volume, brief essays on the general poetic ethos of 
the various phases, with which one need not wholly agree, but which 
are stimulating, and help to settle the poems in their proper place 
in our historical imagination. The first volume in addition has some 
useful pages on Middle English, its prosody, syntax, and pronuncia- 
tion, and all have chronological tables of the main events, literary 
and other, which serve as a background to the poets included. Except 
for some cautious adaptation in the very early selections, the old 
spellings have been retained, and first versions of poems have been 
preferred ; such corrections as may have been made are made 
silently ; glossing has been restricted to the early poets, though some 
of us, weaker brethren, might wish for some with Burns. Finally, 
these are handy, well-produced volumes which competently perform 
what they set out to do. BONAMY DosrEE. 
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Peru to Polynesia 


By Thor Heyerdahl. (Allen and 


American Indians in the Pacific. 

Unwin. 70s.) 
Tue theory long held by most’ European and nearly all American 
anthropologists is that in the distant past some very lowly savages 
with a very primitive cultural equipment made their way from Asia 
to America across the Behring Strait, and that from that time till the 
coming of the Spaniards there was no communication whatever 
between the continent of America and Asia or any of the Pacific 
islands. This theory, held with such surprising dogmatism that facts 
and arguments telling against it have often been ignored or misrepre- 
sented, is known to the profane as the anthropological Monroe 
Doctrine. 

There is, however, an increasing minority who regard the resem- 
blances between certain cultures of the old and new worlds as too 
numerous and too detailed to be accounted for by coincidence or by 
the alleged similar working of the human mind, and have therefore 
been led to postulate voyages between Asia and America in pre- 
Columbian days. They have, however, almost always assumed 
America to be the end and not the starting-point of these voyages, 
and herein lies the novelty of Mr. Heyerdahl’s theories. These are 
three in number, and to take them in this order the first is that the 
modern Polynesians, whom he calls the Maori-Polynesians, came 
from the coast of British Columbia. The accepted theory is that they 
reached their present habitat from South-east Asia by way of the 
East Indies and then either New Guinea or the chain of tiny islands 
to the north of it. 

Mr. Heyerdahl shows that, except for some frontier islands such as 
Fiji, where there is evidence of Polynesian infiltration from the east, 
there is very little in common between the cultures of Polynesia and 
the more westerly islands, and not the slightest sign that such people 
as the Polynesians passed through the latter. He shows on the other 
hand that the Polynesians have much in common with the coast 
Indians of British Columbia, whom physically they much resemble. 
They share with them on the one hand double canoes of the same 
design, totem poles, elbowed adzes of stone and a variety of other 
artefacts, and on the other hand ignorance of metal, pottery and the 
loom. He also shows that winds and currents would make it easy to 
reach Hawaii from Vancouver, but almost impossible to find it from 
the south-west if you did not Know it was there. Hawaii he believes 
to have been the centre of dispersion of the Maori-Polynesians. This 
theory would seem to require some modifications if it is to stand, but 
in its main outlines it seems at least no less probable than its rivals, 

His second theory is that when the Maori-Polynesians reached the 
islands they found on some of them an earlier population, whom they 
in part exterminated and in part absorbed, and that this earlier 
population came from Peru. Of the many items, of evidence for this 
theory which he gives, perhapS the most important are the sweet 
potato and the large stone statue. It is now known that the sweet 
potato was widespread in Polynesia in pre-Columbian times, that 
it is a native of Peru, and that in both Polynesia and the Andean region 
it is called by the same name, Kumara. These facts have led some of 
the more open-minded among the doctrinaires to admit that the 
sweet potato must have been taken from Peru to Polynesia by human 
agency, but, though Mr. Heyerdahl has shown that it is easier to go 
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from Peru to Polynesia than the other way, they insist that it was 
Polynesians who took it. 

Possibly it was, but this does not apply to the stone statues, for 
these are found only in Eastern Polynesia, and the Maori-Polynesians 
have never made anything of the kind. It is astonishing that anyone 
should make such statues, and few peoples have. Moreover there are 
some surprising resemblances between those of Peru and Polynesia ; 
for example in both areas they are carved with forearm and upper 
arm at right angles, and with large cylindrical top-knots. It is a pity 
that all his evidence is not of this quality, and we may in particular 
demur at the suggestion that one man founded all the civilisations 
from Mexico to Chile, and then went on to Polynesia. We can, 
however, without committing ourselves to a belief in Kon-Tiki, regard 
Peruvian influence in Polynesia as pretty certain. 

There is much evidence in the Andes for the former presence of 
people with fair skin and brown beards, and the author’s third theory 
is that these may have drifted across from the Canaries. Their 
apparent numbers, however, suggest a regular migration, and it is 
possible that they were connected with the mysterious Ainu. 

One could wish that Mr. Heyerdahl knew the proper use of such 
words as ** due,’’ ** feasible ’’ and ‘‘ refute ’’; that he had read 
the proofs more carefully and that he had employed an indexer who 
used sub-headings instead of following ** Europe ’’ with 227 page 
numbers ; but the book is a fine achievement and one is left with the 
conviction that this gallant voyager is a safer guide to the mysteries 
of the Pacific than his critics. At any rate their conduct in blaming 
him for unproved theories when their own are but guesses calls for 
wonder rather than admiration. RAGLAN, 


A Gallery of Cricketers 


The Book of Cricket. By Denzil Batchelor. (Collins. 42s.) 


Many years ago G. W. Beldam, who played for Middlesex, produced 
a book called Great Batsmen ; Their Methods at a Glance, which was 
followed by another devoted to bowlers. Beldam was a pioneer in 
action photography, and his two volumes came to us as revelation, 
So far we had needed to be content with ‘* plates ’’ of our heroes, 
representing, say, Tom Richardson erect and stationary, one hand 
aloft to denote that he was a right-arm fast bowler. Or it might be 
Johnny Briggs, his other arm aloft indicating that he personally 
bowléd left-arm and slow. I remember a front view of Lilley keep- 
ing wicket with an ornamental lake directly behind him. G. W. 
Beldam gave animation to our memory’s wax-works. There was a 
superb photo of Richardson just about to bring his arm over, leaping 
at the bowling-crease like Nijinsky. 

Mr. Denzil Batchelor doesn’t include this ** living picture ’’ in his 
sumptuous art-gallery of some two hundred cricketers of all periods 
and climes from ** W. G.’’ and Spofforth to P. B. H. May and 
Ramadhin. We are given a ** head ’’ of the most lion-hearted of 
fast bowlers, handsome but sedentary and dressed for domestic use. 
Mr. Batchelor contributes the letterpress to every photograph, as 
C. B. Fry did to Beldam’s. It is not easy to stop turning over these 
pages ; the book will bring back half-forgotten greatness of per- 
sonality, and also will quicken our vision of present performance, 
We can study, too, the progress of camera technique, its ability to 
seize the flying moment and to hold it. Bowes is caught in a perfect 
state of suspended animation, in the air, legs crossed, left shoulder 
forward, arms in ideal position, and balanced like scales, jaw and 
teeth set, spectacles vehement. Grimmett is ‘* discovered *’ (the 
only word for it) after he has released the ball ; his whole body is 
peering down the pitch to find out if once again the batsman has 
fallen into the snare. 

Naturally we have to do some imaginative collaboration with the 
pictures from early times. But to this present day no camera or 
** movie man ”’ has taken a more thrilling shot than the famous 
photo of Victor Trumper at the Oval, at the end of a drive, the bat 
finishing above and over his left shoulder—he is yards out of his 
crease, confident and easy of power. The incomparable glance to 
leg of ‘* Ranji’’ is preserved for sceptical contemporary eyes to 
see ; would the magic of it have blinded and put under a spell the 
** leg-traps ’’ of 1952? For such a book selection was bound to be 
difficult and leave some of us conscious of irreplaceable gaps. 
H. Martyn is not amongst the wicket-keepers enshrined here, and he 
** stood up ’’ to N. A. Knox and W. Brearley at Lord’s against the 
Players, the match in which one distinguished and sensible master 
professional walked towards square-leg while Knox bowled him, 
saying: ‘* Ah’ve got a wife and family waitin’ for me at home.’”’ 
S. M. J. Woods is also missing ; but he defied any inventor’s power 
to reduce an impression of him to the merely representative and 
visual. 
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Mr. Batchelor’s pen-pictures are vivid and often penetrating. 
Now and again we could wish for a little more technical definition 
and information. Parkin, once of Lancashire, is not catalogued at 
all unless emphasis is laid on his offbreak, bowled round the wicket, 
and the pace of it. And is it true that S. F. Barnes ** cut ’’ the ball 
** from the on to invite the dolly catch to the leg-field.”” ? Were 
the batsmen of the Golden Age unsophisticated enough to play 
against the spin and late swerve ? Mr. Batchelor is certainly wrong 
to refer to the ** cunning slow bowling *’ of J. N. Crawford, whose 
genius it was to cause the ball to whip back even on the flawless 
grounds of Australia where in the rubber of 1907-1908 he took 
thirty wickets in five Test matches, with these immortals amongst 
his victims : Trumper (thrice), Clem Hill (twice), Armstrong (five 
times), S. E. Gregory (twice), Macartney (thrice) and Noble (thrice). 
It is the opinion of Strudwick, who kept wicket many times to Craw- 
ford, that his bowling was nearly as fast if not as fast as Bedser’s. 
Mr. Batchelor, as a kind of end-piece to a book of value and 
distinction, chooses a ** Team of the Half-Century.’’ It is as follows: 
Hobbs, Trumper, Bradman, Fry, Worrell, Compton, Tate, Oldfield, 
Lockwood, Larwood and Mailey. ‘* My goodness !’’ he writes ; 
** the men I’ve left out !’’ He has left out Barnes, the greatest of 
all bowlers, and embarrassed himself (or his captain) with three 
who would each like to go on with the new ball. For every con- 
dition of wicket give me Barnes and Rhodes; Larwood or Mac- 
Donald, would see to the fast stuff! And is Compton preferred to 
Hammond ? NEVILLE CARDUS. 


Elizabethan Musician 


A Plain and Easy Introduction to Practical Music. By Thomas 
Morley. Edited by R. Alec Harman, with an Introduction by 
Thurston Dart. (Dent. 35s.) 

Not only musicians, but also most people who are interested in 
Shakespeare and in matters Elizabethan, have at some time come 
across the famous opening of Morley’s Plain and Easy Introduction. 
In this passage a young student confesses his shame and embarrass- 
ment at being unable to take his part at sight in madrigal-singing. 
The significance of the incident, in relation to Elizabethan culture 
as a whole, should not be sentimentalised, for it was obviously 
in the interests of a writer of a tutor in descant-singing and composi- 
tion to claim that music was socially desirable. None the less, one 
cannot read through Morley’s classic work without realising that 
it could have been produced only in a period of the highest and 
deepest musical culture; for it is an academic text-book which 
consistently implies that music is a part of the totality of human 
experience. 

This is the more striking because Morley was, on the whole, a 
conservative, even reactionary, musician. The ‘* transposition ’’ 
signature of two flats fills him with horror, however frequently it 
may have been introduced by Mr. Byrd ; and the reason he gives for 
his objection is the traditional one that it will ‘* amaze ’’ the young 
singer and make him go out of tune. Similarly many progressive 
elements in the techniques of the time which were associated with 
the humanist desire to make music more immediately expressive are 
deplored by Morley. False relation, which seems to us so typical 
and poignant a feature of the English school, seems to Morley the 

“Most exciting reading. 


tion of being, not the fiction of an inventive 
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reverse of meaningful—a ‘‘ stale and naught ’’ cliché, a hangover 
from the organist’s loft, ‘‘ unpleasant harsh music .. . flat against 
the rules.”” He can appreciate the relation between dissonance 
and instrumental styles, but does not see—or as a teacher affects 
not to see, for his theory is here somewhat at variance with his 
practice—what the emotional implications of instrumental dissonance 
were. 

Yet if Morley, like most theoretic writers, is in some ways insen- 
sitive to the liveliest trends of his time, how different he is from 
theorists of a later date. We can see even from his prose style 
that for him musical theory is an aspect of human thought and 
feeling. When he says, ** The light music hath of late been more 
deeply dived into,’’ he is using metaphor as Shakespeare uses it ; 
when, in describing a students’ tiff, he remarks that ‘** the descant 
books were made angels *’ he reveals a poetic imagination. His 
teaching of the stuff of music is distinct from the academic treatise 
because he always relates his rules to the demands of the ear ; and 
furthermore makes clear that what the ear finds tolerable cannot be 
separated from the making of moral judgements. Technical cunning 
is not justified unless it provokes ** delightfulness and pleasure ’’, 

While most of Morley’s book is as plain as he can legitimately 
make it, given the complexity of the subject, it is anything but easy, 
even for the specialist. Yet its significance, as I have tried to indicate, 
extends far beyond its topical and local technicalities ; it provides 
food for thought for anyone interested in the bases of musical 
culture. The original edition of 1597 had been reissued in facsimile 
by Dr. Fellowes ; but this was barely intelligible to those unversed 
in sixteenth-century notation and typography. This new edition 
is a model example of how to present an old book to contemporary 
readers. The original title-page and text are preserved intact, but 
divested of superficial and misleading quaintness ; the music examples 
are printed in clear modern notation, except where sixteenth-century 
typography is essential for an understanding of Morley’s point. 
Mr. Harman’s notes are lucid and discriminating ; there is almost 
always a note when one needs one, and it usually tells one what 
one wants to know. Mr. Dart’s introduction, placing Morley’s 
work in the context of Elizabethan life, musical theory and music 
printing, is as helpful as it is economical. The production as a 
whole has elegance and dignity. WILFRID MELLERS. 


What Happened Last Time 


Studies in British Financial Policy 1914-1925. By E. V. Morgan. 
(Macmillan. 28s.) 

History never quite repeats itself; there are no laboratory experi- 
ments, nor even astronomical observations, in the social sciences, 
From time to time, however, some enormous rough parallel arises 
from which it is possible to extract evidence about cause and effect } 
to isolate an overwhelmingly important single factor and see how its 
effect is modified by others. An obvious case in point is the economic 
stress and backwash of major war. 1914-18 was not 1939-45; 
1952, seven years after VJ Day, is not the same as 1925, seven years 
after the Armistice. Still, the enormous rough parallel is there, a 
fruitful field of investigation and comparison for the economic 
historian. 

Like Professor Pigou, whose Aspects of British Economic History, 
published five years ago, covered part of his chronological ground, 
Professor Morgan leaves the comparative side of the study to others, 
Studies in British Financial Policy, 1914-1925, is a meticulously 
detailed blend of narrative and analysis, sometimes of day-by-day 
minuteness, as in the illuminating first chapter describing the first 
impact of war on the City, sometimes forming a commentary on a 
wealth of statistical matter, sometimes tracing the development of a 
sequence of special measures in a particular field, sometimes collating 
contemporary reports and opinions. Of the four parts into which the 
book is divided, the first deals with the financial crisis of August, 
1914, and the growth and effect of war-time financial controls } 
the second with Government finance, including a study of the distri- 
bution between different types of holder of the magnified National 
Debt; the third with money, credit, prices and banking policy j 
and the fourth with international finance and the balance of payments. 

Much of the information here given is completely new; as a 
contribution to the available stock of sheer factual knowledge 
Professor Morgan’s data from among the unpublished records of the 
City and the Treasury rank with Professor Pigou’s unveiling of the 
long-secret ‘‘ Z8.’* departmental reports on man-power. Much 
more is new in the sense that it has never before been reduced to 
manageable form; one may cite the massive table showing the 
course of London exchange rates on the principal foreign centres 
from January, 1915, to December, 1925. Professor Morgan’s aim, 
as modestly described on the dust-jacket, is ‘* to fill in a number of 
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gaps in the financial record of this important period.’’ He has 
produced what is, and will no doubt long remain, the source-book 
for all students of Britain’s first war and post-war economy. 

Certain general ideas do, however, inevitably emerge. One does, 
after all, learn from history. So the early chapters show ; World 
War II brought no repetition of the error, understandable enough 
in an unprecedented situation, of trusting the market-system to do its 
job in a siege economy. The same can be said of the study of war- 
time finance and the course of prices ; experience did prove a teacher. 
The record of the post-war years is, from this point of view, more 
ambiguous. Certain lessons were learned ; if you dynamite your 
apparatus of physical controls in the presence of strong inflationary 
pressure, you will get an old-fashioned price boom, and after that, 
unless you are prepared to let the currency and the exchange go to 
pieces altogether, a thoroughly nasty slump. If, confronted with a 
slump, you insist on running large budget surpluses, you will make 
that slump worse. If you try to behave, in the international field, 
in just the same way when your net creditor position on short term 
has become a net debtor position, you will have trouble with the 
exchanges. The lessons were learned and—with the added impetus 
of Socialist ideology and Keynesian theory behind them—acted 
on when 1945 reproduced so many of the problems of 1918. There 
was no immediate post-war price-boom, and no slump either in 
production, prices or employment. The graphs of 1939-52 follow a 
completely different course from those of 1914-25, 

It would be rash, however, to claim that they illustrate a clear 
contrast of uninformed folly and enlightened wisdom. The mistakes 
of 1919 and after came out, painfully enough, in the wash ; those of 
1946 and after remain dyed into the fabric. Moreover, after 1919 
the rough parallel gets even rougher. Suppose that World War I 
had been financed by Lease-Lend and followed by the equivalent of 
the Washington Loans and Marshall Aid ; suppose, on the other 
hand, that Britain in the ’fifties were enjoying the terms of trade, and 
the still-plump cushion of foreign-investment income, which she 
enjoyed in the "twenties ; suppose that 1924-5 had been years of 
rearmament and not-so-cold war .. . It will be more possible to 
estimate the importance of these differences when some devoted 
historian has produced for World War II a documentation at once 
as rich and as manageable as this. HONOR CROOMB. 


Back to Zion 


Israel and Palestine. By Martin Buber. (East and West Library. 


18s.) 


Israel—The Establishment of a State. 
feld and Nicolson. 25s.) 

The New State of Israel. By Gerald de Gaury. 
18s.) 

Tue State of Israel is now a little more than four years old, and already 

there is a formidable library of literature about it. The only real 

cause for surprise is that in a State where almost every man, woman 

and child has an individual story which is worth telling, and where 

most of them are articulate enough to tell it, there have not been 

fifty times as many books written as have in fact appeared. 

However, the stories of individuals who have made the journey to 
Zion are all variations on the same theme of Zionism itself as a 
political and spiritual idea. Dr. Buber’s book is an interpretation 
of that idea, and the English reader who wants to know how it is 
that Israel exists today will find this the most useful book of the three. 
It is by no means an easy book ; Englishmen, though not unfamiliar 
with the Old Testament, may find it hard to believe that the creators 
of a modern State should spend so much time on the verbal inter- 
pretation of ancient texts. What did Jehovah promise to the Jews, 
and on what conditions ?_ What has all this got to do with partition 
or Tel Aviv, with the potash industry or a Middle East Defence Pact? 
In other words, now that Israel is a State, is there still room for 
Zionism as a philosophy? The question is one which, in one form 
or another, still sharply divides the secular and religious attitudes 
within Israel, and Dr. Buber’s restatement of the religious foundations 
is of great value. 

Mr. Sacher brings us back to the familiar land of modern con- 
troversy, with Britain in the well-known Jekyll and Hyde rdéle (Mr. 
Bevin—* sterile and ridiculous bellicosity ’’—wearing the mask of 
Hyde most of the time). Mr. Sacher retraces the story of the mandate, 
but sheds no new prejudices on the argument. It is his narrative of 
the post-mandatory period that is of more value, though there is 
much that is still obscure about the war with the Arab States and 
the still unpublished diplomatic exchanges that went on at the time. 

The New State of Israel is in many ways a disappointment. Mr. 
de Gaury can write so outstandingly well when his eye and sympathies 


By Harry Sacher. (Weiden- 


(Derek Verschoyle. 
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are engaged that it is sad to find him accepting the status of a compiler, 
He has abandoned the desert for the sown, descriptive writing for 
Statistics, and produced a book of facts and figures about the State 
of Israel—how it is run, its people, constitution, imports, exports, 
industries and so on—which are mainly compiled from official sources. 
His method is so thorough (‘* Painting. Painting is widely practised 
in Israel... °’) that nothing is left out except the art which could 
have turned a catalogue into a book. EDWARD HODGKIN. 


Fiction 

Museum Pieces. By William Plomer. (Cape. 
Tom Tallion. By E. H. W. Meyerstein. (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
The Deceivers. By John Masters. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
Mr. PLOMER’S new novel, designed as light comedy, is an apologia 
for manners that are now no more—manners that go with money, it 
appears, and are quintessentially civilised. The heroic museum 
pieces of his title are the twice-widowed Susannah Mountfaucon and 
her son by her first marriage, Toby d’Arfey (a name which Mr. 
Plomer’s readers will recognise), both of whom _ belonged 
in heart and mind to an Edwardian order of wealth, independence, 
gaiety and courage, and both of whom lacked, in the banal ’twenties 
and ‘thirties, the power of adaptation that distinguishes the beastly 
bourgeois. Toby, in particular, who from Eton, travel, painting, 
designing hats, writing and the most cheerful extravagance came to 
poverty, perilous war service and suicide, was always on the side of 
the creators, as Mr. Plomer puts it, against the destroyers. The 
thesis that is implied here is susceptible to argument, but on the 
level of light comedy Museum Pieces has the rationality, the mis- 
chief and the wit that Mr. Plomer’s readers will expect from him. 
Mr. Plomer’s habit of literary allusion, pleasant enough in itself, is 
perhaps too often distracting for story-telling purposes, and the wit 
of his dialogue is not always in character, but he has devised shrewd 
and comic incidents enough and to spare in a story which is always a 
little less irresponsible than it may seem and which makes nd bones 
about being addressed to the sophisticated intelligence. 

Mr. Meyerstein’s is a curious and eclectic talent. Fancy rather 
than imagination jogs his elbow, and is habitually projected in a 
style of urbane and impersonal gravity that leans by turns towards 
one or other of half-a-dozen eighteenth-century models, from Defoe 
to Horace Walpole. In Tom Tallion he assumes an innocence that 
is truly sinister; his modulations of fancy, for all their seeming 
sobriety, spill over into a flood of Gothic idiosyncrasy, which carries 
the story away on a tide of murder and sudden death. The book is, 
indeed, an odd mixture of the prosaic and the fantastic. It tells, 
in the first person, of a youth in his father’s second-hand bookshop 
in Hampstead in the early years of the century who always kept the 
world at one remove from him and who became a spectacular and 
precocious artist. The bookshop atmosphere, which is thickened 
to a rich eccentricity by Tallion senior’s moral teaching, his methods 
of salesmanship and the wanton humours of his customers, is 
amusingly done, and allows Mr. Meyerstein to show off his biblio- 
phile’s paces. What to make of Tom’s absorption of his singular and 
bloody experiences, however, is another matter. It was very sensible 
of him, no doubt, to eat the pomegranate after he had experienced 
difficulty in drawing it and thus, symbolically speaking, to acquire 
the habit of artistic assimilation ; but what logic of art or of fantasy 
is to be attached, for instance, to Mr. Glare, who made vestas and for 
whom Tom drew a terrific poster of the burning of the Alexandrian 
Library, or to the incandescent middle-aged passion he woke in the 
beautiful and aristocratic Mrs. Glare, who was a Pompquine ? 
An inventive and ingenious book, but it prompts too many questions 
of the most literal sort. 

It is a fluent if not deeply-considered picture of nineteenth-century 
India’s ‘* unique blend of pomp and squalor,’’ that Mr. Masters 
presents in The Deceivers. The dusty tracks across the great plains, 
the jungle villages, the bullock carts and palanquins, however, serve 
only as a backcloth in a rather fearsome melodrama of the last days 
of Thuggee. Mr. Masters has an imaginative relish for action, 
especially of a horrific character, and he certainly lets himself go to 
some effect in describing the Thug technique of strangulation and 
Thug massacres of the innocents. For all his energy and facility, 
however, as story-teller he is inclined to be crude and extravagant. 
This tale of an imaginary William Savage, who in 1825 took advantage 
of his dark complexion and knowledge of Hindi to pose as a Thug, 
almost succumbed.to. the mystical intoxication proper to a servant of 
Kali, and, having drunk blood, finally vindicated himself as the 
arch-destroyer of Thuggee, comes dangerously close now and then 
to nonsense. Still, ignore probability, psychology and the rest, 
and the raw excitements of the tale remain. R. D. CHARQUES. 
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Shorter Notices 


Good English : How to Write It. By G. H. 
Vallins. (André Deutsch. 15s.) 
Goop books about the writing of English 


Ought to be received with gratitude and 
read with attention. Style, purity and 
elegance, the manners of the well-bred and 
the well-educated, are things delightful in 
themselves and of the utmost value in the 
formation of a shapely mind. It may be 
thought that we have already a sufficient 
number of books on the practice of letters, 
but I do not know of one which is much 
better than this excellent work by Mr. 
G. H. Vallins. Without any fuss or over- 
loading, he manages to give the earnest 
reader almost everything that is necessary ; 
and there are many writers, even among the 
most eminent, or at least among the most 
popular, who, if they could bring themselves 
to read this book, would be not a little sur- 
prised, humiliated and enlightened. Who 
does write good English ? — of 
bad English are taken by Mr. Vallins from 
seven of our well-known papers and 
periodicals. He might equally well have 
chosen a dozen of the most famous of our 
modern novels. It is perhaps impossible 
to write a hundred consecutive sentences 
which are invulnerable to the probing 
attacks of a watchful grammarian. Even in 
Their Finest Hour Mr. Churchill has not 
invariably written the finest English. 

Mr. Vallins is eminently sensible. Many 
writers will be glad to know that the English 
subjunctive is ** a mood of the mind ”’; 
but I must say that I cannot accept Mr. 
Vallin’s defence of ** try and do ’’—a most 
obnoxious little grammatical bastard. I 
should also be glad to know what Mr. 
Vallins means by ‘* reviewer’s English.’’ 
No doubt he is thinking of journalistic 
* reviewing *’ (as it is called) in the people’s 
papers. 
does not always clear the hurdles in good 
style, his book is useful, entertaining and 
well-designed. I hope it will serve to 
admonish or deter the scribbling booby 
and encourage the honest craftsman. 

C. E. VULLIAMY. 


The Unholy Trade. By Richard Findlater. 
(Gollancz. 16s.) 
THERE are few subjects more exasperating 
than the English theatre, that shabby, shape- 
less, bulging bag of tricks which has a way 
of spilling its contents infuriatingly whenever 
someone tries to grasp it steadily and grasp 
it whole. It resists most generalisations, 
but perhaps this may still be said of it: 
that ** there is nothing cynical in saying that 
there is no such thing in existence as an 
English stage.’’ (Thus, in 1880, Henry 
James, whose cry of despair or disgust has 
provided the dramatic critic of Tribune with 
a fetching title for his book.) No such thing 
as an English stage if ore agrees with James 
that ‘** the stage is a collective organism, 
composed of the harmonious vitality diffused 
through a number of individual playhouses, 
which are nourished by a dramatic literature 
native to the country, and expressing its 
manners and feelings, and which work 
together to an effective end.’’ Nor, in time 
to come, will the physical existence of a 
National Theatre on the South Bank be in 
itself an automatic guarantee of improve- 
ment. There will be no English stage in that 
full and rich sense until a great many play- 
wrights, players, producers, designers, ad- 
ministrators and audiences hold a great deal 


But, although Mr. Vallins himself 


more in common than they do today. And 
when will that be? It is an awkward and 
bulky subject, and Mr. Findlater, in trying 
to get his arms right round it and allow as 
little as possible to roll out on to the floor, 
has a brisk tussle. If there is a certain note 
of confusion in the air by the time it is over, 
it is not surprising, for confusion lies at the 
heart of the subject. Mr. Findlater would 
have needed much more room than two- 
hundred-odd pages to exorcise it. 1. H. 


A History of Shrewsbury School, 1552-1952. 
By J. Basil Oldham. (Blackwell. 25s.) 
Mr. OLpDHaM has long interested himself in 
the history of Shrewsbury School—which he 
has served for many years as history-master, 
house-master and librarian. After making 
one or two smaller contributions to the 
subject he now offers us a new and compre- 
hensive, though agreeably concise, History, 
which will henceforth take the place for 
most practical purposes—if not in all matters 
of detail—of G. W. Fisher’s Annals of 
Shrewsbury School. The book is a model of 
its kind, well-written, with a scholarly 
detachment that balances the author’s 
natural enthusiasm, thorough in research 
and skilful in arrangement, and leavened 
by a dry wit not usually found in such 
chronicles. 
omitted details in the later history which are 
already noted in Pendlebury and West’s 
Shrewsbury Schook: Recent Years, but there 
are still details in\plenty of those years— 
among them an account of the Moser 
water-colour collection, which now belongs 
to the school—that will be read with interest 
by Salopians already familiar with the 
earlier history. The record is brought up to 
date by sketches of the five headmasters, 
Alington, Sawyer, Hardy, Wolfenden and 
Peterson, who have followed in the footsteps 
of the great trio, Butler, Kennedy and Moss. 
The book is altogether a worthy addition to 
the celebrations of the school’s fourth 
centenary year—a year already rendered 
notable for ** J. B.O.’’ by the publication 
in his English Blind-Stamped Bindings of the 
fruits of his researches in another specialised 
field that he has made particularly his own. 

D 


Cambridge Anthology. Edited by Peter 
Townsend, with an Introduction by E. M. 
Forster. (Hogarth Press. 12s. 6d.) 

THERE is nothing in this collection of short 

stories and critical essays by various hands 

to suggest that anything very new or 
different is being written at Cambridge. 

The level of competence in short-story 

writing would seem to be high. At least 

three of the contributors would undoubtedly 
be writing for magazines, if these existed 
today. The methods alternate between 
those of the scorpion and the lizard ; some 
deliver the true Maupassant sting in the 
last paragraph; others slip away incon- 
clusively leaving their tails behind them. 
One or two are experimental, in the sense 
that they imitate that sort of ill-knit ancedote 
that for many years now has been labelled 
the ** experimental story.’ The object of 
the experiment is, no doubt, to test the 
reader’s patience. Two stories, however, 
will reward him or her for one or two such 
disappointments in this book: a powerful 
piece of social realism, ** Death in Johannes- 
burg *’ by M. M. Carlin ; and a longer tale 
that displays the effect of the change of 


cliraate on a simple character, ** Riumi- 
nore ’’’ by Duncan Forbes. The critical 
articles are rather slight. 5. mM. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


FURNESS, WITHY & COM?ANY 
RECORD EARNINGS 
SIR ERNEST H. MU .RANT ON TAXATION 





ie 6Ist annual general meeting of Furness, 
Withy & Company Limited will be held on 
24th September in London, 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment circulated by the Chairman, Sir Ernest 
H. Murrant, K.C.M.G., M.B.E.:— 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows record gross earnings, amounting to 
£8.476,607. The net Profit in the Parent 
Company's Accounts js £1,011,482. 


The question of the Ordinary Stock Divi- 
dend has been most carefully considered by 
the Board. It will be recalled that but for 
the White Paper, issued on the 27th July, 
1951 (which foreshadowed legislation to 
restrict Dividends on risk bearing Capital) it 
had been the Board’s intention, last year, to 
recommend payment of a Dividend at the 
rate of 10 per cent. In the circumstances 
the Dividend was in fact restricted to the 
maximum then permissible, namely 94 per 
cent. In a sense therefore, Stockholders were 
deprived of three quarters of 1 per cent., 
which it is now desired to make good by the 
payment of 10 per cent. In addition the 
results for the year under review clearly justify 
the legitimate expectations of Stockholders 
to a reasonable benefit from a good year, just 
as they must expect a recession when the 
reverse applies. The Directors therefore re- 
commend the payment of a bonus of 2} per 
cent., making a total distribution of 124 per 
cent, less tax. 

The very high cost of shipbuilding con- 
tinues to cause anxious thought fore the 
future. The estimated balance of shipbuild- 
ing expenditure for which contracts had been 
entered into at 30th April was £6,356,240, 
representing balance payments to be made 
in due course in respect of twelve ships under 
construction or contracted for, delivery of 
which is anticipated at varying dates between 
now and 1956. What the actual ultimate cost 
will be is dependent upon the eventual cost of 
materials and labour, and is at present 
incalculable, 


EXCESSIVE TAXATION BURDEN 


The total provision for taxes of all des- 
criptions amounts to the huge figure of 
£3,243,742. For many years the Shipping 
Industry has laboured under an excessive tax 
burden, and upon every appropriate occasion, 
as well as to every appropriate body, strong 
representations have been made urging the 
necessity for changes jn the method of assess- 
result in relief. 


ment which will some 
It should be realised that the Shipping 
Industry has very special problems. Not 


merely is it essentially international in charac- 
ter (and therefore its domestic burdens cannot 
be shared equally with foreign competitors); 
not merely is its problem of replacing obso- 
lete tonnage materially different from nearly 
every other Industry, but it is generally 
admitted that Shipping is a key industry in 
relation to National Defence, and is also one 
of the chief contributors to those all impor- 
tant exports, invisible though they may be. 

Shipowners know that a period of pros- 
perity has, in the past, and probably will in 
the future, be followed by a longer period of 
hard trading—years in which it is difficult to 
earn even depreciation—and unless in the good 
years by far the major part of their earnings 
is reserved for the purpose of maintaining 
their Fleets instead of being drained away by 
taxation, the inevitable result must be a 
gradual decline jn the number of ships and 
volume of tonnage carrying capacity. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


ALTHOUGH some of the steam has gone out 
of the stock-market rise there is nothing to 
suggest that the City has abandoned its 
new-found hopefulness. Gilt-edged, which 
have attracted a good deal of short-term 
speculation, have held most of their recent 
gains, and the same is broadly true of 
industrial equity shares. In my view the 
recovery movement, provided there are no 
nasty jolts on the wages front, will continue 
on selective lines, but there is not the smallest 
likelihood of any runaway rise. Investors 
have only to study their company reports 
to see that in most industries increasing costs 
—to say nothing of heavy taxation—are 
now eating into profit margins. The scope 
for increased dividends is much less than a 
year ago. 


Odeon Improvement 

The hopes of a further improvement in the 
fortunes of the Odeon group held out a year 
ago by Mr. J. Arthur Rank are amply 
fulfilled in the preliminary figures now issued 
covering the 53 weeks ended June 28th. 
The rise in trading profits of Odeon Theatres, 
the parent concern, from £5,125,230 to 
£6,397,278 exceeds most recent City esti- 
mates. It is a striking reflection of the 
benefits which have accrued from the cutting 
down of the group’s film production pro- 
gramme and of the economies introduced 
on the exhibiting and distribution side. 
Although tax has called for £2,512,141, 
against £1,709,846, Odeon Theatres’ net 
profit is sharply higher at £834,620, against 
£138,227. On top of that there are ** special 
profits °’ of £393,495, against £139,753, 
which have raised the available balance to 
£1,228,115. The board’s decision to pay 
two years’ dividend on the 6 per cent. 
Preference shares, thus bringing payments 
up to June 30th, 1951, is amply justified in 
the light of these figures, since the total net 
sum involved is only £173,250. It is not 
surprising that the board express their hope 
that ‘‘subject to unforeseen circumstances ”’ 
it should be possible to bring the Preference 
dividend up to date during the current year. 
In the case of Gaumont-British Picture Cor- 
poration trading profits are shown to have 
been held more or less steady at £2,895,094 
for the 53 weeks, against £2,852,264 for the 
preceding year. Nevertheless, the board 
shows its confidence in the outlook by rais- 
ing the dividend on the Ordinary shares 
from 5 per cent. to 7} per cent. As usual, 
British and Dominions Film Corporation, 
whose profits were somewhat lower at 
£331,392, against £389,114, merely pays its 
54 per cent. Preference dividend but nothing 
on the Ordinary shares. 


Stronger Finances 

Quite as impressive as the improvement 
in Odeon Theatres’ earnings is the further 
reduction which has been effected in the 
group’s bank indebtedness. The consoli- 
dated balance-sheet to be issued later this 
month will show a fall in bank loans of 
£2,437,008, which brings the total reduction 
in the past three years to £9,509,843. The 
group has also repaid loan capital during 
the past year amounting to~close on £2 
million. It appears, therefore, that bank 
loans, which three years ago had reached 
the disturbing figure of over £16 million, 
have now been reduced, partly by saies of 


properties, etc., and partly by reduction of 
film stocks, to something in the neighbour- 
hood of £7 million. One imagines that 
further cutting down of bank indebtedness, 
which is clearly desirable, is likely to proceed 
at a slower pace. Meanwhile, I think the 
improvement in the group’s fortunes justifies 
a modest upward revision of share values. 
Odeon Theatres 6 per cent. £1 Preference 
shares, still carrying one year’s arrears, 
look rather undervalued at 12s. 6d. yielding 
approximately 10 per cent. The same applies 
to Odeon Properties 44 per cent. £1 Prefer- 
ences at 8s. 6d. and to Odeon Associated 
4} per cent. £1 Preferences at 7s. 9d. For 
more staid investors there is the 34 per cent. 
First Mortgage Debenture stock of the 
Properties Company, giving a running yield 
of 5} per cent., at 65 and redeemable at par 
in 1982. There is also the 3} per cent. First 
Mortgage Debenture stock of Odeon Asso- 
ciated priced at 65 and finally redeemable 
at par in 1984, 


Beecham Group Expansion 

A further rise in gross income and a steep 
increase in costs were the outstanding 
features in the latest results of the Beecham 
Group, covering the year to March 3lst. 
While the Group’s total income from sales 
of its various products in home and export 
markets reached a new peak at £25,411,324, 
against £23,066,769, trading profits were 
down from £2,735,077 to £2,605,058. The 
report discloses that the cost of raw materials 
supplies and services went up from 
£14,513,771 to £16,259,446. Stockholders 
will be encouraged by the fresh expansion 
now disclosed in the Group’s activities on 
the export side. Profit from export and 
overseas business amounted to £1,245,308, 
or not far short of one-half of the total 
earnings. Although this figure, owing to the 
rise In costs, was rather below the record 
established in the preceding year, it was 
based on a substantial increase in sales, 
On the Deferred capital the dividend is 
again brought up to 40 per cent. and although 
the new shares raised early this year rank 
only for the final of 4 per cent. it seems a 
reasonable inference that the 40 per cent. 
rate should be comfortably maintained on 
the larger capital. The new money has been 
used to reduce bank overdrafts, which at the 
balance-sheet date on March 3lst were 
shown to have risen from £1,200,000 to 
£2,600,000, mainly as a reflection of the 
growth of stocks. As for the Excess Profits 
Levy position, Sir Stanley Holmes, the 
Beecham Group chairman, points out that 
the tax figure in the accounts does not 
include any E.P.L. provision. The Group’s 
position in relation to E.P.L. has not yet 
been settled, but the board has been advised 
that there will be no liability under this head 
in respect of the profits of the past year. 
The Deferred 2s. 6d. units are now quoted 
in the market around 12s. I4d., offering 
a yield of 8} per cent. This seems, on the 
whole, a fair valuation. 

Triplex Glass Outlook 

Stockholders in the Triplex Safety Glass 
Company, who have just witnessed the 
successful launching of the new Convertible 
Preference issue, should be favourably 
impressed by the position disclosed in the 
full report and accounts. One significant 
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fact now brought to light is that of last 
year’s total profits of £342,287 only £247,515 
was attributable to Triplex Safety Glass. 
The substantial balance was earned by 
various subsidiaries engaged in plastics and 
general engineering, all of which are under- 
going rapid expansion. It follows, therefore, 
that the fortunes of this company are now 
much less dependent on the ups and downs 
of the motor-car trade than was formerly 
the case. During the year to June 30th 
output of safety glass was maintained at a 
high level, reaching its peak in March. The 
report points out that there has subsequently 
been a decline, but the directors expect that 
demand will revive later this year when the 
motor industry gets the benefit of increased 
steel-supplies. In the consolidated balance- 
sheet the effects are shown of increasing 
taxation, which, together with the carrying 
of larger stocks, has put pressure on the 
group’s liquid resources. These have now 
been replenished, however, by the new issue 
of Convertible Preference shares. Since the 
publication of the preliminary figures a 
month ago Triplex 10s. Ordinaries have 
moved up from 21s. 6d. to 23s. At this 
level, yielding 7 per cent. on the 15 per cent. 
dividend, they are still worth holding. 


Rugby Cement Options 

Following the issue of the 1951 accounts 
of the Rugby Portland Cement Company 
in March, I drew attention to the attractions 
of the 5s. Ordinary shares. Since that date 
this company has made its ingenious issue 
of £1 million of loan stock carrying options 
to take up Ordinary shares between No- 
vember Ist and December 15th of next year, 
These option certificates are now being dealt 
in on the market separately from the loan 
stock itself and, obtainable around 7s. 104d., 
look to me an attractive medium for pur- 
chasing Rugby Ordinaries. The present 
position is that the 5s. Ordinary shares are 
standing around 2lIs. 44d., so that the 
options, which carry the right to subscribe 
for new shares at 10s. 6d. on the dates 
specified above, look rather undervalued. 
Adding the 10s. 6d. the total cost of a new 
share via a purchase of the options is 
brought up to 18s. 44d. That is not strictly 
comparable with the 21s. 44d. which it costs 
to buy the existing shares in the market, in 
that the new shares would rank for dividend 
only as from January Ist, 1954. Two years’ 
dividend, amounting together to about 
Is. 6d. net per share, will, therefore, be 
received by holders of the existing shares but 
not by holders of the new shares taken up 
under the options. On the other hand, those 
who buy the options do not have to put up 
the 10s. 6d. subscription money for another 
14 months. As to the merits of Rugby 
Cement Ordinaries, they appear to me a _ 
promising industrial holding. On the 20 
per cent. dividend, which is so amply covered 
that there should be no doubt about the 
maintenance of the rate on the larger capital 
after the options have been exercised, the 
yield is rather less than 5 per cent., but on 
top of this the company regularly distributes 
5 per cent. tax free each year out of capital 
reserves. In the balance-sheet these reserves 
at £610,115 are shbwn to be ample to enable 
the directors to make an annual tax-free 
distribution indefinitely if they are - so 
minded. I think, therefore, that one is 
entitled to regard the regular total distribu- 
tion as being not 20 per cent. but just under 
30 per cent., less tax. On that distribution 
the shares are yielding just over 7 per cent. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 694 


14 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, September 16th, addressed Crossword, 
Envelopes must be received not later than firs, post 
of the puzzle and a 2id. stamp Solutions 
and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
winner will be published in the following issue.] 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 
and must bear the NUMBER 
form below, 
name of the 
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must be on the 
solution and the 




















9. Their keep is for keeping away. (10, 


Across at 
1. A hairdresser’s wave? (6.) . 
8. We lost, couldn't have been worse! 14. He could hardly have a shingle. (5.) 
6) 1S. Tom was her uncle. (5.) 


10. No asset to the batsman. (5.) 18. As much as some boys learn of Roman 
11. He conceals the valley. (9. warfare, (9.) 

2. Mother of Timothy. (6. 19. Donkey turns up in glory. (8.) 

13. A frog, according to the wolves. (6.) 22. Cues should be, markers may be. (6.) 
16. It was monstrous and black as a tar- 24, The point of view. (5.) 


barrel (4) 26. Rail collapse not likely to be con- 
17. Surprisingly it was as likely to neigh firmed ) 

as purr. (7, 3.) 27. “* Where he stands, the Arch — in a 
20. One can in comfort, having first done visible form." (Browning.) (4) 


it up. , 
21. Establishment 
dence, (4.) 
23. Seat of the electric light failure? (6) 
25. A charming depression. (6.) 
28. Broken crate among nine. (9.) 


of returned correspon- 
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29. Throbbing nourishment. (.) a STANT 
30. “ Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor ic = — 
—."" (Shakespeare.) (6.) aR oe mai ra € 
31. This is hard till minced. (6.) 2 * sali > 
ig @ Ana o akgy ele 
Down € 0 A 
2. Thoroughly dismissed at cricket. (, Z2o'1lo 
-J oe (Aa S ERY o ai 
3. “Tray — and Sweetheart, see, they hiulniti2iaie 
bark at me."’ (Shakespeare.) (6.) i Biol Be 
4. Doubtiess steadier than it sounds. (4.) Iz2 slwiclgia't 
5. Nothing at Wimbiedon, much eclse- r 
where (4) Oils Bis c 
6. Eclipsed by the tank. (8.) f gc Ry 
7. The talk of the town, perhaps. (5. ad . Mie 
NLS 


once (anag.). (13.) 
Solution on September 19 
The winner of Crossword No, 692 is: Mrs. M. GrtMour MITCHELL, 


79 Great King Street, Edinburgh, 3. 
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Where could you find a safer investment than this Society with assets 
exceeding £17 million and reserves exceeding £1,300,000. Up to £5,000 
may now be accepted and money can be withdrawn intact at a month's 
Income tax is paid by the Society. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid. 





3/- per line. Line averages 32 letters 
Minimum 2 lines. Box No - extra 
PERSONAL 

RT.—Take up Water Colour. Six 
famous Artists teach you by post. 
The Course is a sheer joy, easy, inexpen- 


Sive. Pupils exhibit in Royal Academy, etc. 
Other Postal Courses in every branch of 
Art. Illustrated Prospectus free.—Press 
| su Scuoot Lrv. (Dept. S.P.1), Tudor Hall, 


AN GIN TRAPS which torture. I can 

send you particulars of eleven other 
humane ways of killing rabbits efuse to 
buy rabbits with legs mang! 
or swollen heads from snares. 
for Fur Crusade leaflets tellin 
domestic animals and Poultry; and White 
List of furs humanely obtained.—Masor 
Van ver Byt, 49, Tregunter Road, London, 
S.W.10. 









RITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231, 
Baker Street, London, N.W.1. Founded 
1940. Members everywhere. Write for par- 
ticulars. 
ANCER PATIENT (52682) Girl 15—pros- 
pects poor. Father out of work since 
September, 1951. Needs help for extra food 
and clothing. Please help us to care for 
her (also hundreds of other sad cases).— 
Nationa Society For Cancer Re vier, 
Appeal G.7, 47, Victoria St., S.W.1. 
AN’T STOP SMOKING ?—You certainly 
can by using the ‘ Curex"’ Twoway 
method of cure. S.a.e. for particulars and 
free advice to.—‘* Curex,” Dept. 6, 18, 
Maple Street, W.1. 
AREERS as Hotel 





Bookkeeper-Recep- 
tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medical Secretaries. Rapid postal 
courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 
Cesct LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
own Practitioner. Details 
Tue Contact Lens Finance Co., 4, 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 
ONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY.—A 
River trip on September 16 by Special 
Launch to Tilbury to visit Orient liner s.s. 
Oronsay. Lunch and tea will be served. 
Members only apply for tickets 30s. to 
C.A.S., Tate Gallery, S.W.1. 
OR MEN with CHAMPAGNE TASTES 
and BEER INCOMES, a suit cut by 
Foster & Co., 33, Bruton Street, Mayfair, 
is the answer. 
REE ADVICE ON YOUR HEATING. Our 
representative will call and advise with- 
out obligation on heating your home, farm 
or office with urseal oil-filled electric, 
gas, liquid gas and paraffin-operated radia- 
tors and other fuel-saving equipment. W 
or ‘phone now Hurseat Lrp., 229, R 
Street, W.1 REG. 1051. 
I EAL'S MANSARD RESTAURANT for 
morning coffee, lunch and tea. Good 
food and 
licensed 
Court Road, W 
8 eae PUZZLES.—For constant supply 
e on hire apply—ORIGINAL J1c-Saw 
Cornwall. 


from— 
Reece 








Wines at moderate price 














Civus 

Phe ag PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
U.K. by post. Monthly or period terms 

—Dovetas Jicsaw Lipaary (S), Wilmsiow 


Manchester 
PERSONAL STATIONERY.—Die-stamped 
for quality and distinction. Particu- 
lars and styles 3d. from ‘‘Printcrart,’’ 160, 
Badminton Rd., Downend, Bristol 
‘ TAMMER or NERVOUS 
Remedied by Psychological 
Weekly Postal Tuition. Write for 
Mr. CHartss Styrmover, “* Verba,” 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. Tel.: 
HE OAMBRIDGE JOURNAL.—A mo 
review of Literature, Economics, 
tory, Philosophy, lit 
Michael Oakeshott, 
Guillebaud, Michael 
and * D. y 
now ready. Of 
(30s. p.a.). 
HE HALL of the Institute of 
is available for meetings 
to 100. Moderate rentals.—Apply, 
Secretary, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4 
O RELIEF ORGAN 
OTHERS. Experien¢ 
will relieve or work volu 
months anywhere in the worl 
NOSCANINI. Exch. one 2is. tic 
for one Sep. 29. Cash for diffce. in 
price.—PRI 7476. 

The Mothers’ Clinic 
(founded by Dr. Marie Stopes 1921) 
Personal Advice FREE on Birth Control 
Marriage Problems from specially 
midwives and doctors daily (not 
Saturdays) 10 to 6 p.m. No appointments 
necessary Also we can supply by post the 
most helpful books by the world pioneer: 
Married Love 7/6; 

Enduring Passion 7/6; 

Change of Life in Men and Women 7/6; 
Birth Control To-day 6/0 
Postage 5d. each 
MOTHERS CLINIC, 108, WHITFIELD 
STREET, LONDOY W.1. 


‘STOP ” 














ly winter 
i.—Box 508C. 




















YNITARIAN BELIEFS.—Pamphiets and 
/ {nformation on_ rec. of stamp.—Rev. 
Bosasons Barker. B.D., 14, Gordon Sq., 
cil 


YOUNG WOMAN graduate in London.— 

Interests literature, theatre, ballet, 

films, music, seeks correspondent. Write— 
Box 507C. 











Regent | 


2S ul 
—Heat snp Son, 196, Tottenham | 
y.1. 


ket Oct. 1 | 


l l ROAD ACCIDENT in 7 involves a dog, 

} Train your dog and keep him alive. 
Learn how Write for Correspondence 
Course Prospectus to (CS), NATIONAL 
Canine Derence Leacvue, 10, Seymour Street, 
London, W.1. 

] 

| 

J 

| 





alterations, ree 


I ANDBAG REPAIRS, 
Post or call for 


linings, frames, &c. 
estimate.—Remake Hanpeacs Co.,  183a, 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings from Harrods. 

E IGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and 

Medals, especially collections and gold. 

| Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d. 
—B. A. Seasy, Lrv., 65, Great Portland St., 
London, W.1 (Tel.: LAN. 3677.) 
LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 
required. Best prices offered without 
obligation. Registered post or personal call. 
—Harrops, Lro., London, S.W.1. SLO 1234. 


GARDENING 


OT THAT HANDI-BARROW ? Handy 

the year round, the Chase modern 
Handi-barrow is handier than ever for 
Autumn ‘cleaning up.’ A child can wheel 
it single-handed, without stooping or 
straining, yet the MHandi-barrow. serves 
every barrow purpose. It even carries 
water. Made in green stove-enamelled sleet 
steel, body 2 ft. long 18 in. wide, ribbe 
for extra strength, with wired rolled edzes. 
Tubular steel handle, two disc wheels with 
jointless rubber tyres and axle caps. Back- 
skid prevents damage to lawns or paths. 
Price £3 12s. 6d. carr. paid.—Cnase Lrp., 
21, Cloche House, Shepperton, Middlesex. 


RHODODENDRONS —— 
Azaleas, Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 


Camellias, Conifers, Heaths, Roses, 
Fruit Trees, Hedging, Herbaceous and 


other Choice Plants for all Garden 
Requirements 

Catalogues from 
KNAP HILL NURSERY 
WOKING - - SURREY 








PEACHES. —We regret our order books 
for YELLOW _CLING PEACHES in 
Syrup are now full. We can still accept 
orders for WILLIAM PEARS in Syrup 
mn 29 oz. tins, 63s. per doz.. and 
SPECIAL BLACK KAROON CHERRIES 

d tins, 60s. per doz. 
Carr. & packing 3s. 10d. doz., 2s. half 
doz. Cheque with order to EASTON 
FRUIT FARM PRODUCTS LIMITED, 
BIGBURY, S. DEVON. Please order 
early to avoid further disappointment 
Delivery September, please state station. 

















IRVING * PLAYERS & ‘PLAYGOERS 
fegular Seasons o 
THEATRE * INTIMATE ‘PLAYS & 
CLUB forse semen 








Annual Subscriptions : 4 
Full Members 21. Leicester 
Ene — Members 5 
Members Equity or 
embers of Equity or Square 


Apply: 17 Irving St., W.C.2 (WHI 3678, 8657) 


THEIR FIRST HOLIDAY 








Thanks to the 


SHAFTESBURY 
SOCIETY 


Will 
you 
help, 
this 











year? ——— 
Love — Serve 


32 John Street, London, W.C.! 
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Busy Executives 
SAVE MONEY, time and fatigue 
when on the telephone. Send a 
gard for a free demonstration (or 
details) to:— 
ATLAS ELECTRO-EFFICIENCY 
PRODUCTS 
11 Garrick-avenue, Londen, N.W.11 
Telephone: Speedwell 5330. 














A GOOD 
INVESTMENT 


Since it was founded in 1869, the 
National Children’s home has given 
to over 35,000 orphaned and destitute 
boys and girls the chance in life which 
misfortune has denied. The home still 
depends on voluntary contributions 
and an urgent appeal is made for con- 
tinued support. Covenanted gifts and 
legacies are specially solicited. 


NATIONAL CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices : 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 











Get your weight down with 


ALSTONS 


RUBBER REDUCING 


CORSETS 


and take inches off your figure! 


Try this most comfortable 
all-rubber foundation gar- 
ment, which  slims 
figure into flattering 
of beauty. Clothing 
better and too-tight dresses 
can often be worn again. 
Absence of bones eliminates 
harmful pressures_and un- 
sightly bulges. Will posi- 
tively not ride up when 
worn without stockings. All 
sizes made to measure in 
these popular styles. 


Style 1: Roll- / 
Stvle 1; Rell-39/- 
State a) Girdle with 


9 in. for ®t 
fuller |. ay, 42) 
psd 3: Wescccune 
irdle with 
Bookside cast -50/- 






SLYLe& 4 


Style 4: High Waisted 
Girdle with hookside 
cosoaing. . illus- 
trated. 
ost ., = 1 63/- 
All r rubber ‘uplift bras- 
siere with deep 21) * 
midriff band .. / 
jl 3d. on all garments. sions refunded 
in full if not completely satisfied. Send next-to- 
skin waist and hip measurements direct to the 
Manufacturers. 


ALSTONS CORSETRY 
Dept. SP., 19 Seaside Road, Eastbourne 





SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITION 
for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS 


A Metropolitan College Modern Postal 





Course is the most efficient, the most 
economical and the most convenient means 
of preparation for the General Certificate 
of Education examination; B.Sc, (Econ.); 
LL.B, and other external London University 
Degrees, Civil Service, Local Government 
and Commercial Examinations. 

Also expert Postal Tuition for Prelim. 
Exams. and for the professional exams. in 
Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, etc., and 
many intensely practical non-exam. courses 
in commercial subjects. 


MORE 58,000 POST 


THAN WAR 
EXAMINATION SUCCESSES 


and hundreds of First Places, 
Prizes and other Honours. 


until successful. 
Moderate fees 


Guarantee of coaching 
Text book lending library. 
payable by instalments, 

Write to-day for prospectus, sent FREE 
on request, mentioning exam. or subjects in 
which interested, to Secretary (G40), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 
ST. ALBANS 
or call, 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4 
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SHOPPING BY POST 


ARGAIN ARMY WIRE!!! Ideal for 

training fruit trees, peas, beans, roses, 
arches, greenhouses, tomatoes, raspberries, 
tying, etc. Strong, flexible, steel-stranded 
and waterproof covered. Several thick- 
nesses. Postcard today for free samples. 
—Greens Govt. Srores 601, Albert Street, 
Lytham. 

\NHOCOLATES !! Short of Coupons ? 

/ Maison Robert will send 2 lb. Choco- 


lates at 6s. 2d. per lb. in exchange for 1 Ib. 
Sugar. Send postal order for 13s. 2d. 
plus 1 lb. Sug - to 303, Kilburn High Road, 
London, N.W 
} AND KNITTING WOOLS. From 10d. 
per oz. Buy your hand knitting wools 
direct. Guaranteed pure new wool. Spun 
in Yorkshire and dyed in Scotland—beauti- 


ful colours from fast, safe dyes. Send 
name and address (blocks) with 2}d. stamp 
for shade cards and prices, &c., to—Dept. 
8.9, JoHN Deacon Lrp., 10, Hall Ings, 
Bradford. Yorkshire. Spinners of fine 
quality hand knitting wools. Backed by 
over 100 years experience. 

EW IRISH Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 


x 24 in. each —— 6d. 
eac h 24s. 2. White, 
2ls. Post and pack- 


4% Shade (a) 6 yds. 
(b) 6 yds. x 32 in 
6 yds. x 24 in. each 


ing 1s. Satisfaction or money back.— 
Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 454), 1, Stoke New- 
ington Road, London, N.16. 


ARACHUTES. 1. Pure White Heavy 
English Silk; each panel 36 in. x 
132 in. 2 panels 15s., 4 panels 27s. 6d., 
8 panels 52s. 6d. 2. Nylon. Peach, Rose 
or Light Blue; each panel 36 in. x 150 in 
2 panels 19s., 4 panels 36s. 6d., 8 panels 
70s. Post and Packing 1s. Satisfaction or 
money back.—H. Conway Lrp. (Dept. 281), 
1, Stoke Newington Road. London, 6. 
6@:!TRAIGHT JANE” Self-Wringing Mop 
a twist of the wrist and it’s 
No wet hands. No bending. No 
special pail. 24s. 6d. delivered.—** Straicut 
Jane ’’ Mops Lrp., Chariton, S.E.7. 
Wat COTTON SHEETS 54 in. x 90 in. 
each lls. 6d., 62 in. x 90 in. each 
13s., 70 in. x 100 in. each 19s. Pillowslips. 
Housewife style 20 in. x 30_in. 
l6s. 6d. Striped Ticking. 


wrung. 


Featherproof 56 in. wide 7s. 6d. yar 
All orders Post and Packing Is. Satis- 
faction or money back.—H. Conway_Lrtp. 


(Dept. 140), 1, 
London, N.16 me 


APPOIN’ TMENTS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
Local Office of the Ministry of Labour or a 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli- 
cant is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or 
she, or the employment, is excepted from 
the provisions of the Notification of Vacan- 
cies Order, 1952. 

B.C. requires Programme Assistants 

@ (male) in Italian Section in London. 
Duties include translation of news bulletins, 
writing of original material in Italian and 
reading it at microphone. Qualifications: 
Italian as a mother tongue, good micro- 
phone voice, ability to speak good English 
and to type, journalistic experience and 
interest in international and British affairs. 
Selected candidates will have to pass micro- 
phone, translation and essay tests. Appoint- 
ment normally for three years with salary 
of £710 per annum (possibly higher for 
exceptional qualifications). Prospects of 
promotion during engagement. Vacancies 
also for temporary relief work (salary at 
rate of £590). Applications to Appornt- 
MENTS Orricer. Broadcasting House, Lon- 
don, W.1., marked ‘I1.P.A. Spt.’ within a 
week. For acknowledgement please enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. 

B.C. requires Reporter in News 

e Division in London. Candidates 
(preferably 25-45 years of age) must have 
wide general knowledge of current affairs, 
g news sense, journajistic experience 
and ability to write accurate concise para- 
graphs for bulletins, and to broadcast 
their own reports in News Talks pro- 
grammes. They must be prepared at short 
notice to undertake assignments outside 
the United Kingdom. Staff experience as 
a reporter on a daily paper would be 
valuable. Salary £1,000 (possibly higher 
if qualifications exceptional) with 5 annual 
increments to maximum £1,330 per annum. 
Applications to PPOINTMENTS OFFICER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1, marked 
*‘R.N.D. Spt.’ within a week. For acknow- 
ledgement please enclose stamped addressed 
envelope. 

HROPSHIRE EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


Stoke Newington Road, 


0 AREA YOUTH OFFICER. The Com- 
mittee are about to make a first appoint- 
ment as Yourm Orricer tor North-East 


Shropshire. Applications are invited from 
suitably qualified men and women, especi- 
ally those with wide and successful experi- 
ence of work in Secondary Schools. The 
person appointed will be required to recruit, 
train and advise voluntary youth leaders, 
to secure adequate provision of youth 
organisations of all types throughout the 
area, and to achieve high standards of 
leisure-time activities, including an element 
of informal further education Essential 
qualifications are a good educational back- 
ground, experience of the leisure-time needs 
of young people, and good organising 
ability. Teaching experience, or specialist 
qualifications Waggusic or drama, would be 
an advantage. “lary is the Burnham scale 
for Assistants, with a special allowance of 
£50 and travelling expenses on the 
Authority's scale. Form of application and 
further particulars will be sent on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope. The clos- 
ing date of applications is 26th September. 

H. Martin Witson, Secretary for Educa- 
tion, County Buildirigs. Shrewsbury. 
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1952 
SITUATIONS VACANT 


RGANISING SECRETARY (woman) 

required for all Y.W.C.A. work in 
Sheffield. Candidates should have experi- 
ence of both social and administrative work. 
Opportunities will be arranged for the suc- 
cessful candi date to gain knowledge of the 
Y.W.C.A. Salary £250-£300 p.a. with 
residence in fiat in Central Building. Apply» 
by ex Tratninc & PERSONNEL DeparT- 
MENT, Y.W .C.A., 108, Baker Street, W.1. 


LITERARY 


MERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly 


Postal subscription. National Geog. 
Magazine, 47s. 6d.; Life (Int.), 57s. 6d.; 
Popular Mechanics, 32s.; Popular Photo- 
graphy, 36s. Complete Price List free 
PHomas & Co. (SP), 111. Buchanan Street, 
Blackpool. 

UTHORSHIP. — Success is assured if 
you learn tne scientific system. Free 
booklet, ** The Professional Touch,’’ Dept 


C.23, British Instirvre or Fictrion-Writinc 
ScIENCE, Ltp., Regent House, Regent Street 
London, W.1 
EAN McDOUGALL for typing; 24-hour 
duplicating translations.—31, Kensington 
Church St., London, W.8. WEStern 5809. 
| Amer work undertaken. MSS. 2s. 
per 1,000 words. Accurate and prompt 
work. — Nancy McFartane, 96, Marine 
Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
hrm PAPER ON THE WAY! 
in newsprint prices means bigger 
papers soon — bigger opportunities for 
writers. Learn now how to write and sell 
in this expanding market. The London 
School of Journalism, formed under the 
patronage of newspaper proprietors, can 
professionally groom you, help you enlarge 
your income by writing. Get in touch now 
with the LSJ. Fees are low, advice is free. 
No time limit. Why not send in a trial 
MS. to Prospectus Dept., Lonpon ScHoor 
or JOURNALISM, 57, Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. (MUSeum 4574.) ‘ There are LSJ 
students ‘all over the world.” 
TELLA FISHER BUREAU, 15, 
b W.C.2. All office staff, oun. 
Typing, Dupg., Trans.—WHI. 3501 
HEOSOPHICAL LIBRARY.—Books on 
Re-incarnation, Yoga, Philosophy. Pub- 
lie Lectures.- -Apply Dept. S, 50, Gloucester 
Place, London, W.1 
V RITE FOR PROFIT.— Send for free 


The cut 


Strand, 
& temp. 


Booklet. — Tue Recent Instirvute 
(Dept. 85G). Palace Gate, London, _ W.8. 
EDUCATIONAL 


DMINISTRATIVE and SECRETARIAL 


TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s Secre- 
TARIAL COLLEGE, 2, Arkwright Road. 
London, N.W.3. (HAM 5986.) Resident 
and day students. Special arrangements 
for graduates. Active appointments 

Apply to 


Sr =. THe Vice-PRINciPat. 
W. Loveridge, M.A. (Can 

OMMON ENTRANCE. — INDIVIDUAL 
COACHING by experienced tutors for 


boys 11-14.—Lieut.-Colonel D BRYCESON, 
M.C., Millbrook House, Milton, Abingdon, 
Berkshire. Tel.: Steventon 37. 


OMPLETE SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
4 and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at Davres’s, White dge, 2, 
Addison Road, W. 14. Telephone Park 4465. 
AVIES LAING AND DICK, 7, Holland 


5 . Well, individest tuition for 
examinations.  y . Army Entrance 
Ist M.B., General ertifivate at all levels. 


po PARK 7437. 
PERT Postal Tuition for examinations 
pi ~ Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. General 
ert. of Education, &c. Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus, 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in- 
terested to Metropotrtan Cottece (G40), St. 
Albans, or call 30, Queen Victoria St., E.C.4 
66 JT’S not as nice as Hillgrove.”’— HItt- 
Grove Prep. Scnoot, Bangor, Caerns. 
ATIN and GREEK coaching for all 


school and university examinations 
offered by retired schoolmaster (Oxford 
honours graduate).—BeEnnetrt, oe Stafford 


Terrace, Kensington High St., 
hN ATHS. for Matric AR 
2, Carlingford Rd., N.W.3. HAM oon. 

6, Rectory Ave., H Wycombe. H.W. 
N AYFAIR SECRETARIAL conanen. —y 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, W.1, 
Mayfair 6626, provides Most Comprehensive 
Training for High-Grade Secretarial Posts. 
New Courses com. Sept. 8th & Oct. 6th. 
XFORD & County Secretarial School. 
34, St. Giles, Oxford. New Course 
commences Wed. Sept. 10th. Prospectus. 
| oe to TUITION. ar Gen. Cert. of 
Educn. (Lond., Oxf., Camb., Northn.) 
London University "B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., 
LL. D., and other Degrees, Diplomas, 


instalments.— 

Dror non, from C. D. Parker, L.D., 
B92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford (Est. 1894) 

+ RCHFONT MANOR. Selected October 
} Courses. September 29th-October 4th: 

” A fresh “look at the posi- 


Law Exams., &c. Low_fees, 





**On the Staff 


tion of the staff in modern industry, and 
the relationship between clerical and 
manual work. October 13th-19th: 
** Modern Literature.”’ An estimate of 
the permanently valuable in the post-1918 
classics. The week will close with an 
extended study of T. S. Eliot. Details and 


full Autumn Programme from the WarbdEn 
(B), Urchfont Manor, Devizes. 


PROPERTY 


OBSON, CLARK & _ CO., 

Country and South Coast 
1. Victoria Street, 1. ABBey 
and at 6, Bolton Road, Eastbourne. 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


ees. — Sup. Board resid 
12s. 6d. B. & 5 gns. per week full 
Excel. pe “Box 372C 


London, 
Properties. 
2663/5 


board. 
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A Valuable Offer to 
New Writers 


W rite 


A Short Article 


‘My Most Interesting 
Experience ” 


Readers of the ** Spectator ”’ 
are invited by the Regent Institute 
to accept a valuable offer which 
must appeal to everyone who has 
literary ‘ambitions. 

Even if vou have never before 
attempted to write an article, this 
invitation gives you the chance to 
determine whether you have any 
facility with your pen. 

Briefly, you are asked to write 
an article describing the most 
aca experience of your 

ife 











Nearly everyone has at some 
time had an experience or wit- 
nessed a spectacle or an incident 
that has left a lasting impression 
on the mind. It may have been 
unusual, thrilling or humorous, 
or even definitely queer. 

Youwillprobably enjoy putting 
your experience on paper. Make 
a short article of it—say, 300-500 
words. It need not be type- 
written. 

Aim to interest—not merely to 
impress. Describe your experi- 
ence simply but vividly. Imagine 
that you are writing to a friend 
and want to give him a graphic 
account of what you saw or 
experienced. 


HERE IS THE OFFER... 


1, If you submit an article on the above 
subject to the Regent Institute you 
will be presented with a copy of 
**More Profit from Writing,’’ a 
practical and stimulating 110-page 
book packed with concise hints on 
how to get into print. It makes a 
valuable addition to the bookshelf of 
anyone interested in writing as a 
lucrative hobby. 

- You will ry receive a free expert 
criticism and a copy of the Insti- 
tute’s prospectus, which describes 
the wide field of opportunity for the 
new writer and gives details of the 
courses conducted by that well- 
known correspondence school. Over 
1,500 publications have printed the 
work of R.I. students. Many pupils 
earn while learning. 

Your article will be returned with 
the free criticism You do not 
commit yourself to any obligation— 
and, of course, you retain the copy- 
right of your article. 


IMPORTANT.—Your article 
must be headed ** Special Book 
Offer °’ and be addressed to The 
Regent Institute (Dept. 85 V), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. Be 
sure to write your name and address 
plainlyonthefrontpage. (Readers 
living Overseas are requested to 
enclose Is. to cover postage, etc.) 
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mut THICKNESS ROLL | 0 /6 





Super Soft. 10 in wide. P r easy m r 
shit : furnit et 
streak t ratch on mo es 
fa Roll lasts ages, cut for l 
duster nd to protect food. §& 10s. € 
now pr t despatch Post A 
120 ft f £1 Satisfa n r refund 
Distributing Co (MO), Ltd., 


Stockport 
177, Reynolds Mill, Stockport. 








University 
Correspondence 
College | 








Since 1887, U.C.C. has successfully prepared 
many thousands of students for examnations 
The College is an Educational Trust, with « 
staff of highly qualified Tutors. Fees are 
moderate and may be paid by instalments 
Tuition is provided for 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 


requirements, Intermediate and 
M.A., Post-Graduate Certif 


Entrance 
Degree Exams., 





cate in Education, and various Diplomas 
From 1920-51 over 34,000 U.¢ tudents 
PASSED London University examinations 








GENERAL CERTIFICATE 
(Ordinary and Advanced) 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, 
Diplomas, Civil Service, 
Law, Statistics. 


London, etc. 


Teachers’ 


Professional Prelim., 
- PROSPECTUS free from the 
76 Burlington House, Cambridge 


Registrar, 





A VALUABLE BOOK 
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ACCOMMODATION d 

H\sGLISH LAKE DISTRICT, near rl © TE e Recommended by 

4 Hawkshead A delightful country cot- 

: ell furnished in an elevated is na 
Large lour . dining room, Ashley Courte y 
bedrooms (for 5 persons), bath- 

Main‘ ar | city , wNOW 
( i er and ert. | | —A HALL-MARK OF RELIABILITY NEWPORT, Pem. __ LLWYNGWAIR 
Available 12 months | | Planning your holiday 1 #oneymoon in COUNT HO OTEL For the pes 
r. Especially 1 mmended | [ the offing? Convalescing after illness? ‘2° a... pishine, 
s W hatever the purpose, choose an Ashley 1 Mile lin warm house.’ ro- 
Courtenay recommended hotel, A short chure trom Mr. & Mrs. Bowen. Tel 
| Selection is given below, but for other Newport 11. 
districts ask your bookseller. or write, PENZANCE. QUEEN'S HOTEL. A full 
enclosing postal order for 9s.. for the guota of sunshin verlooking ae un ; 
1952 edition of Let's Halt Awhile in 2 Ae eis ‘os % geet = = a cae 
Britain . which describes some 600 of mY En is and the Liz rd. Write Manager 
povesmmny recommended hotels. Address auppant TH. VICTORIA HOTEL. Facing 
8, (S), St. James's Street, London, S.W 1. Op . Food you will 
eph nd 
bes = ABE pees R, Fife. _.WOODSi DE Rd noe ; “eleph ide. . A 
eee Se ain Por imagin ig, @ hished room A 
| a smile. Come 
~ na t aa ce. ! 
«XHIBITIONS AND LECTURE SIDMOUTH, Devon 
RTISTS OF FAME AND PROMISE HOTEL. aan 
P a ) paintings and water- I 
LEICESTER STRATTON HOUSE 
). Sats. 10-1. fe comfortable, entre 
’ oad ILION 
Full display of | J , 
nd h ist rical | n SOL mm , CORNWAL I se ILSUE MANOR, 
r ludir indays | a~t n INCI 2 elar Pen ilar its loveliest late 
((ONTEMPOR ‘COLOUR LITHO- | | ‘phone’ Cirencester 835 TF. tob mer. 5 me ate. 
GRAPHY { ti Art Museum 7 : Peace ymfort, good food Own cows, 
anid St Jam BeGanwy, North Wales. CASTLE poultry and fresh farm produce (Ruan 
-- Swi Bent. 10th. Mon HOTEL. With its fifty cot table bed- High Lanes, near Truro.) Veryan 270. 
at 10-8. Admis- a _ this ple asantly n ty ee WE ~ L S. SPA HOTEL. Faces 
the CG mway Estuary o SS Sur t 
Sion t | and plenty in the shape of lovely rdens ~ th F es a ae i = Tc ~ 
ike oH _BEQU EST, ‘Kenw od. Hunterian G Fishing, Boating with Bowls and ~ — > First 
Coliectior hibiti extended to | || Ri nearby. An excellent hotel f _ Cock a Loom ene 
s It t s 10- > Sn. holiday at any time. Tel.: Deganwy 83 n own sporting 9- 
een EXETER. ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. A a2 2 Une). 
BPE\ R E G ALLERY. 30. Bruton Street, | beautiful 18th-Century Coachin 1 i “ : 
4 NA. _ Masters of the 19th and | the quiet of the Cathedral WEYBRIDGE, SURREY 
le, ft ntury ily 10-5.30. Sats. » wi relics of a more leisured 4 
ORD BOYD ‘ORR, 5 a v ~ ~ | | replete with every modern ameni ty P.O £ OATLANDS PARK HOTEL 
I z BC ( R, _Pe er Ustinov t. | I’phones all rooms. Lift, Restaurant Stay in warmth : wrt in one of 
; » MP., on |} tail Lounge. R.A.C., A.A. Tel.: Britain's best Hi only 
ter | , 0 Tm ites En 
| |] HYTHE, K at. HOTEL IMPERIAL Squash 
class and ery room ntrally resi- 
- ha Enclosed ai -onditi ane rooms 
Room; B.. ards; self- 
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! ee, reserved s 6d.. reserved | licens ed Special mm . 
ar Tickets from PARLIAMENTARY tf on own 
Gi F Woxto Government, 20, Bucking- suites and fi 
ha Stree C: wistmas Programme 
CONCE 
ENRY WOOD CERTS LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL. Fir 
H a. OMENADE CONCERTS. Class Residentia] Hotel, once hor 
ROYAL ALBERT HALL. a ae. west poe 
t r . pted), at 7.30, ; fully licensed 
e } Tennis, Pi 
& Hall one Adjoins Hendon Golf 
440) 2s. | | Supervision of Managin 
= Manager Hendon 1456 
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Manager Tel 
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Laze at one of the finest Hotels in 
Europe, in a semi-tropical situation a 
few hours from your door. 150 superb 
bedrooms 5 acres of grounds 
fronting the sea own tennis and 
squash, golf nearby all the 

mforts ] service of a 


and smiling 
us Hotel. Write f 


IMPERIAL 
TORQUAY 
The ENGLISH HOTEL in the 





fame r brochure SS 
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MONTROSE HOTEL. 
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ik lids ] rad -ntral, 
which details the wide range of Engineer- me nd t —— from A, = at a A — Winter me 
ing and Commercial courses of modern LAMMIN TOU RS ‘LITD., Write for tariff 
training offered by E.M.!. Institutes 67, Blenheim Terrace, London, N.W.8 LD COASTGU ARDS HOTEI MOUSE- WHEN ABROAD 
the only Postal College which is part of @ (Tel.: Maida Vale 4321) r Agents ( HOLE, PENZAN if seeking VISIT A WINE CELLAR 
world-wide Industrial Organisation HOTELS AND GUEST Houses —, — oat mm and comfort, Introductions arranged in 
Courses include a ae Ce Pg - yg rend. te Garbridge | in old world Cornish 32 different regions by 
Accountancy, Book-keeping,  Secretaryship, Fishine. eo at ent. big. Billiards. Library | dently meet 
Jerrealicn Leeengeanie, Seereteryele, | | Fishing. Golf, Lakes. ‘Good foo Sisson Savant ‘X ulate THE CIRCLE OF WINE TASTERS 
Personnel Management, Economics, Office i Ov RNEMOU TH. — ‘Connaught ~—— ee SS i eae Membership details: 2a Duke St. 
Organisation, Salesmanship, Civil Service. E\ A. — mmfc t ‘an et - rn bus r yute “Beautiful gardens and farmery (Manchester Sq.) London, W.1 
Also Courses for — General Certificate of Terms: 6 gns. weekly from Oct. Ist. Tel.: | Bett. The Manor House, Gt. Milton, Oxford —— 
Education, University Degree Examinations, and | | 1944. ‘ YE. The Hope Anchor Hotel. A.A. 
for the ACA, ACLS. ASAA, AMLLLA, ea SaaS SSS Guess te lnedty ou approved, licensed. Perfect setting for 
ASMA. A.C.C.S., also Civil Service and R. roundings aay, ¢ Corst nef ~_gt 3 pny Summer and Autumn holidays. Rye 2216. | F ————— 
. : y risk ses { e 
Examinations. Courses also provided in all and perfect service at Farrinc (,OMERSET. WINDSOR HOTEL, WES- SS ae 
Ban nn of En A Freshwater. 10 W ‘Phone 31? Ss TON-SU PER-MARE . Facing sea. 1852 1952 : 
E M | 9 0. the Manager Recommenc ded tor Comfort, Service. 
c ‘ I ORIOU S BRITTANY. HOTEL ROYAL- | !ent Cuisine Central for golf, _tenn 
. ale INSTITUTE COURSES NW RELLEVUE (3-Star). St. Cast. near | 2™muserm rents or for touring West C 9 
£4 Dinard. Late Season prices end Aug. and | Brochure from—N »ginson. Tel. 
associated with : fr m, 1,300 Fran hing tae ceraiaa-paleaeantiiinsicaibh — som 
peepeenivnaes | M. V. , sev. allo | 66 YEN DAYS in Autumn.” | ff | 
£1 side Holiday on £25 p > “FE . t 
COLUMBIA & MONTH rates FOOD CLUB members recommend ATHOLL PALACE HOTEL M A T L Oo Cc K 
-=-POST NOW FOR FREE B0OK--— ver 700 places throug i PITLOCHRY, PERTHSHIRE. ! 
: EMI. | a7! Dr serve 8 ‘ vod, ~ (Sept. 22nd to Oct. 2nd.) provides a perfect centre for | 
nstitutes, Dept. | E ae. _— ; RRR Tae wis 
{43 Grove Park Road, London. lene send Dancing, Highland Nights, Concerts HEALTH and HOLIDAY 
’ “A = Cc 37, St rews 28s. 6 © 34s. 6d. per . 
' subject s) of interest - ING k ars La ee br f 4 6d. to t er day. in the heart of | 
2 CO: An A. ar, grams: Palace, Pit) chry. 
| Nome L, licensed,  Ashle nay BEAUTIFUL DERBYSHIRE 
| Address — - if Sussex t 
! » lew —— sine . | The Centenary Programme and 
; 4 at s sea, buses. U1 Eooklet of Smediey’s will be gladly 
1cre i 1 ; All whose | costs | holiday centre. Long-term pus sent on application. 
caaesntabpamhieanameneeeeaaamenaimmnanenananaae ex h figure should . ‘B x ‘nC. | Stn. Pulbor« ugh. West Chi.ting 
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